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by CHARLES H. TROUTMAN, Jr. 


By FAR THE YOUNGEST student to enter Harvard 
as a freshman in 1675 was Cotton Mather. He was 
only twelve years old, but along with the ten other 
freshmen he had met the entrance requirements 
which included understanding a Latin writer, com- 
posing and speaking Latin prose and poetry, and 
knowing the Greek declensions. 


Mather was no match for his classmates, religious 
and church-tamed though they were. Possibly be- 
cause of his extreme youth, they rapidly succeeded 
in terrorizing him. 


Something of a genius, with a profoundly Chris- 
tian home background, Mather knew more about 
books and devotion to God than he knew about the 
ways of students. He was the butt of every joke and 
prank. And he stuttered. Earnestly desiring to be 
a good student, he was tricked into breaking Har- 
vard’s rules, he was cleverly maneuvered in bull 
sessions into blaspheming his God, and he was 
sent on endless errands in a form of hazing. Al- 
though his father intervened with the authorities, 
nothing was accomplished and it would have been 
better had he remained silent. 


That year King Phillip of the Sagamore Indians 
and allied tribes rose against the Colony. As Cotton 
Mather tried to study, the urgent appeal for volun- 
teers superseded all normal activity, for Massachu- 
setts was fighting for its life. News of massacres, 
burnings, captivities and ambushes drifted into 
Boston. Silence from the western towns told the 
same story. Scarcely a man at Harvard had not 
lost a member of his family, or his whole family to 
the Indians. As settlement after settlement fell, 
gloom turned into rage, and a spirit of urgency 
came over the college. It was scarcely a time for 
study or devotions. 


During these days of inward and outward turmoil, 
Mather grew in every way. In addition to his habit 
of regular praying in secret, Mather wrote out 
prayers for other students who felt they could not 
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pray. He read the Bible avidly at the rate of fifteen 
chapters a day, divided into sections throughout the 
day. When he tried to speak to his friends about 
their religious duties, they did not appreciate his 
interest, but retaliated in a serious fashion. To sum 
it up, Mather was determined to be godly. 


As a sophomore, he began to set apart regular 
days for fasting and prayer. His journal took on a 
more personal note as he recorded his spiritual 
temperature, his discouragements and God’s faith- 
fulness. This life was lived during a busy required 
schedule. College prayers were at seven, then lec- 
tures in at least two subjects, followed by hours of 
study and official interviews with his tutor twice 
daily to report on his reading. During his junior 
year, Mather studied a number of devotional books, 
subsequently formulating a method of meditation. 
This method was followed the rest of his life. About 
the time he was graduated, Mather began to exam- 
ine himself with the developing idea of making a 
public declaration of his faith by joining the church. 
He set down the result of this process: 


1. Concerning my Faith 

I am convinced of the utter insufficiency in my own 
righteousness to procure my salvation .. . 

I perceive now no other way for my salvation, but only 
by the Lord Jesus Christ. Refuge fails elsewhere on every 
hand. 

I behold a fullness and a beauty in Jesus Christ; He is 
worth loving, worth prizing, worth following. 

2. Concerning my Repentance 

I abhor sin because it is abhorred by God and is con- 
trary to Him. 

Sin is my heavy burden; death itself would be welcome 
to me to free me from such a burden. 

3. Concerning my Love 

I long to see and to know the favor of God unto me; 
the sight of that would make all my afflictions light. 

I desire to be as active as may be in promoting the honor 
of God; and I seldom come into any company without at- 
tempting to act or speak something for His honor before 
I leave. 

I am sorry that I love God no more. 


Like most seniors, Mather became more con- 
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knowing the Greek declensions. 
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and church-tamed though they were. Possibly be- 
cause of his extreme youth, they rapidly succeeded 
in terrorizing him. 


Something of a genius, with a profoundly Chris- 
tian home background, Mather knew more about 
books and devotion to God than he knew about the 
ways of students. He was the butt of every joke and 
prank. And he stuttered. Earnestly desiring to be 
a good student, he was tricked into breaking Har- 
vard’s rules, he was cleverly maneuvered in bull 
sessions into blaspheming his God, and he was 
sent on endless errands in a form of hazing. Al- 
though his father intervened with the authorities, 
nothing was accomplished and it would have been 
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same story. Scarcely a man at Harvard had not 
lost a member of his family, or his whole family to 
the Indians. As settlement after settlement fell, 
gloom turned into rage, and a spirit of urgency 
came over the college. It was scarcely a time for 
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During these days of inward and outward turmoil, 
Mather grew in every way. In addition to his habit 
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pray. He read the Bible avidly at the rate of fifteen 
chapters a day, divided into sections throughout the 
day. When he tried to speak to his friends about 
their religious duties, they did not appreciate his 
interest, but retaliated in a serious fashion. To sum 
it up, Mather was determined to be godly. 


As a sophomore, he began to set apart regular 
days for fasting and prayer. His journal took on a 
more personal note as he recorded his spiritual 
temperature, his discouragements and God’s faith- 
fulness. This life was lived during a busy required 
schedule. College prayers were at seven, then lec- 
tures in at least two subjects, followed by hours of 
study and official interviews with his tutor twice 
daily to report on his reading. During his junior 
year, Mather studied a number of devotional books, 
subsequently formulating a method of meditation. 
This method was followed the rest of his life. About 
the time he was graduated, Mather began to exam- 
ine himself with the developing idea of making a 
public declaration of his faith by joining the church. 
He set down the result of this process: 


1. Concerning my Faith 

I am convinced of the utter insufficiency in my own 
righteousness to procure my salvation .. . 

I perceive now no other way for my salvation, but only 
by the Lord Jesus Christ. Refuge fails elsewhere on every 
hand. 

I behold a fullness and a beauty in Jesus Christ; He is 
worth loving, worth prizing, worth following. 

2. Concerning my Repentance 

I abhor sin because it is abhorred by God and is con- 
trary to Him. 

Sin is my heavy burden; death itself would be welcome 
to me to free me from such a burden. 

3. Concerning my Love 

I long to see and to know the favor of God unto me; 
the sight of that would make all my afflictions light. 

I desire to be as active as may be in promoting the honor 
of God; and I seldom come into any company without at- 
tempting to act or speak something for His honor before 
I leave. 

I am sorry that I love God no more. 


Like most seniors, Mather became more con- 






cerned about the future as college life began to end. 
One result of his self-examination was an increasing 
desire to be a minister. For some time he had been 
meeting each week with some of his friends to en- 
courage one another in the Christian life and this 
reinforced his desire. At commencement Mather 
received highest honors and was even mentioned in 
the main address. The door to the ministry seemed 
wide open—but Mather was still a stutterer. Be- 
cause of this, his first sermon was read before the 
little group of students who met each week in the 
privacy of their fellowship. 


In his late *teens, Mather was too young to be 
ordained, so he concentrated upon further study and 
spent time encouraging “young men’s societies,” 
similar to the Harvard fellowship, wherever he 
could. Sunday evening seemed to be the best time 
as it did not conflict with any official service or regu- 
lation (in the Colonies the Lord’s Day ended at 
sundown). Sunday evening was a favorite time for 
revelry after the relaxation of the day’s Sabbath 
laws, and so Mather’s meetings at first drew: only 
those seriously interested. 


Mather’s idea spread quickly throughout most of 
the churches in the Massachusetts Colony. The 
recognized need of young men in that generation was 
some means of keeping them from rough, sensual 
living. The ideals expressed in the pulpit seemed 
to be inadequate for life in the town. But the Sun- 
day evening societies provided the spiritual power 
necessary, and some groups continued to meet for 
over 150 years! 


The program was very simple. Each Sunday 
evening they met from seven to nine. Prayer by 
each in turn was followed by a sermon read by one 
of their own number. After singing a Psalm and 
praying some more, they went home. But the life 
of these groups was not limited to these two hours. 
At any time, during the week, they were required to 
admonish each other if they detected something 
wrong. Each member of the society was responsible 
to assist all the others, to keep them in the way of 
God and to urge them on toward true holiness. 


The organization of the societies was simple. 
Someone served as chairman and another as secre- 
tary, but each member was a participant. They 


were all under the membership covenant, “to give 
ourselves to God in Christ . . . and to associate io- 
gether for our assistance in the designs of early 
religion.” As a body they accepted responsibility 
to discipline those who were in need of conviction, 
to give freely for fuel to heat their place of meeting 
(amounts given above their need were distributed 
to the poor), and to spend one evening every two 
months in prayer for the “success of the gospel 
among the young.” 


Cotton Mather organized most of these groups 
either personally or by correspondence. Such a 
witness to a living faith was found even at Harvard. 
Student reaction continued to oppose any realistic 
faith in God or any personal concern for holiness, 
and the college authorities controlled all student 
life autocratically. Yet in Cotton Mather, alumnus 
of Harvard and assistant pastor of Old North 
Church, the Christian students had a friend. Their 
existence as a group was strictly private—an ex- 
clusive group to which no one came except by per- 
sonal invitation. Its members were even sworn to 
secrecy as to what transpired at these meetings. But 
neither student opposition nor official disapproval 
could throttle the desire of undergraduates for God, 
for Christian fellowship, to make Christ known. 

Mather told of one student, Recompense Wads- 
worth, in connection with this group at Harvard: 

“When he had been in college two years (1706) 
Wadworth made a covenant with God, and to- 
gether with some other students formed a Christian 
society. Laying to heart the general decay of serious 
piety among those who claimed to be devoted Chris- 
tians, these students resolved upon essays to speak 
to one another, and in sweetest methods of brotherly 
love determined to watch over one another. In addi- 
tion they resolved to carry on some suitable exer- 
cise of devotion together wherein they might prove 
blessings not only to one another, but unto many 
more for whom they were concerned.” 

Ten years later Mather wrote in his journal: 
“G.D.A. Society of pious and praying youths at 
the college; I will study which way I may be useful 
to.” 

These praying groups were not the only religious 
societies at Harvard, but it seems that individual 

(continued on page 28, column 1) 
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Christmas Eve 








The Mother sits by the rough-hewn byre; 

where her Baby smiles, and the secret fire 

shines on her face. Her hand ts by 

an iron spike from the wood thrust high 
(“The nails in His hands!”) 


An open chink in the rude, cold shed 
lets in the sky, and the Star that le 
shepherds and kings pours down its light: 
a silver shaft through the frosty night 

ar in His side!”) 


—the bloody day; 
they touch a rough, unyielding wall: 
the stable side, of stone piled tall 
(“The stone—rolled away!”) 
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Nornine which we ever do or say makes any sense 
at all unless certain basic assumptions are made— 
unless some propositions are assumed to be true at 
the very start. 

These basic premises, as assumptions, are taken 
on faith, in the broadest sense of the word; and all 
that follows in our thinking is contingent upon this 
faith. One cannot, then, avoid faith, for the very 
attempt to dodge it is based upon a prior assump- 
tion. As William James said, the position of the 
person who despises the notion of faith is simply, 
“Better risk loss of truth than chance of error.”? 
This is hardly a fruitful attitude. 

There is no alternative to taking certain pro- 
positions to be true before any reasoning can take 
place, before any knowledge can be gained; but 
there are alternative propositions which can be as- 
sumed. Divergent contemporary ideologies and 
“schools of thought” which we observe as contra- 
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of God 


If the classical arguments fall short of proof, 


how can we know? Philosopher John J. Fisher suggests an answer 


dicting each other suggest that a re-examination of 
those basic things which are taken on faith would 
be worth-while. One must not allow, because we 
must take some things as true, that just anything 
will do, or that we can capriciously select absurdi- 
ties as the elements from which everything will 
follow. While this faith can never be replaced by 
the certainty of a logical proof, one must neverthe- 
less let his choice of propositions (taken by faith) 
be guided by consistency and conformity to the 
evidence at hand. 


Through the centuries the existence of God has 
been a basic premise of many a man’s thinking. 
Attitudes and morals, as well as personal and 
formal religion, are dependent upon this proposi- 
tion. Two questions therefore arise for our consid- 
eration: upon what grounds is the existence of God 
held to be true; and, is this notion characterized by 
inner consistency and conformity to evidence? 


It would be futile indeed to discuss the question 
of the existence of God without considering some- 
thing of the nature of God, for the characteristics 
of the Being in question necessarily affect the de- 
termination of existence. If God is nothing but 
impersonal Nature, for instance, few would deny the 
existence of God. We shall concern ourselves here, 
however, not with Pantheism, but with the tradi- 
tional idea of God as personal, infinite, Creator and 
Sustainer of the universe. The reader who considers 
God as impersonal or finite will find little satis- 
faction here, for it is the intent of this paper to 
deal only with the historic concept of a personal 
God, and such a reader does not fall among those of 
this tradition. Nor is this the place for the skeptic 
to insist, “Prove that God is personal, that He is 
infinite.” Schopenhauer and others have argued that 
an impersonal God is a contradiction in terms, but 
again, it is not our purpose here to argue that point. 
Having enumerated certain characteristics, and thus 
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having distinguished this Being from many, we may 
now pursue the question: on what basis can one say 
that this God exists? 


SENSATION AND SUBJECTIVITY: INADEQUATE 
One need hardly consider direct sense experience 


as a ground for assurance of the existence of God, 
for although a few profess actually to have seen 
visions, these observations are not shared, and it 
is characteristic of sense data that it be potentially 
available to others. This is not to suggest that 
sensation is irrelevant to the problem, for some 
of the most convincing arguments in favor of this 
notion have strongly empirical aspects. Neverthe- 
less, the modern mind has no hesitancy in agreeing 
with St. Paul, “No man hath seen God at any time,” 
and metaphorical references to tasting or touching 
or hearing God are hardly intended to be interpreted 
physicalistically. These are not direct references to 
sense experience. 

But, one may ask, even though God be not an 
empirically observable fact, have not men experi- 
enced God in some inner way? Has not the man on 
the street, as well as the poet and mystic, at times 
felt God? Who could, in answer, dispute the inner 
experience of another? Rather we shall point out 
this difficulty. It is usually said that these experi- 
ences are unspeakable, that is, we cannot communi- 
cate in natural language their content. They are 
completely subjective and, therefore, knowing the 
deceptiveness of feelings, one might question the 
validity of inner experience alone as the basis for 
such a tremendous concept. 

There was a time when the existence of God was 
considered to be an innate idea shared by all men. 
Rather than quibble over the meaning of innateness, 
one can certainly say that if this means that all 
men are born with the idea of the existence of a 
personal infinite God, there is clearly no evidence 
that this is the case. If all men knew, or agreed, 





or felt that this God existed, our present problem 
would be vacuous. 


EVIDENCES—NOT PROOF 

“But,” one hears the voice of churchman and 
philosopher through the centuries, “these discussions 
are quite beside the point, for God can be proved by 
reason alone to exist, just as we can prove a theorem 
in geometry.” St. Anselm, St. Thomas, Descartes 
and countless others developed both simple and 
elaborate proofs which showed the necessity of an 
existing God by deduction alone. The criticisms of 
these ontological and cosmological arguments are 
standard, and after the publication of Kant’s Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason, the authority of these proofs 
was rather severely shaken. We shall not concern 
ourselves with detail at this point, but question the 
wisdom of attempting a rigorous deductive proof 
for God’s existence. “Proof,” said Eddington, “is 
an idol before whom the pure mathematician tor- 
tures himself.”? Suffice it to say that a strict ration- 
alistic proof is a statement of what validly follows 
from premises already taken to be true. This type 
of reasoning can tell us little new about the exist- 
ence of God. 


There is one further argument which has much in 
common with the rationalistic proofs, yet one which 
has a significant empirical element: the argument 
from design. Look at nature—look at the universe 
itself, from far-flung planets to microscopic won- 
ders—can all this be chance? Does not this prove 
an intelligence behind it all? One must admit at the 
start the weight of this argument. The probability, 
for instance, of the amino acids in the white of an 
egg combining by chance in the correct proportion 
to support life would be about 1 out of 10 to the 
49th power, a prodigiously large number. Yet the 
argument breaks down statistically when it is ob- 
served that this is the probability of any combina- 
tion of these compounds. In simpler terms, a magi- 
cian mixes ten numbered billiard balls in a hat and 
proceeds to pull them out in numerical sequence. 
One might say that this was fixed or pre-planned, 
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for the probability of such a sequence is extremely 
low. One must not forget, however, that the proba- 
bility of extracting the balls in any order whatsoever 
is exactly the same. The argument as a proof, then, 
breaks down, but this does not entirely discredit 
its function. Should the magician repeatedly ex- 
tract the balls in numerical sequence, the observer 
would rightly say, not that this proves an intelli- 
gence operating behind the appearance, but I am 
suspicious of the chance origin of this series of 
data and shall grow more convinced of pre-planning 
with each confirming instance. I shall pay close 
attention to these observations and check other 
sources until I am assured one way or the other. 
Thus with the teleological argument for the existence 
of God. It is not a proof, but it suggests an intelli- 
gence, and thus a personal Being behind the uni- 
verse. Thus Bavink argues,’ “Though (these 
arguments) are weak as proofs, they are strong as 
testimonies.” 


NECESSITY: MOTHER OF INVENTION 

Certainly the idea of God existing contains a 
large pragmatic element. In most people it satisfies 
certain demands of the heart. Practical considera- 
tions are in its favor. This has prompted some men 
to say, “If God does not exist, we must invent 


him.” Traditional pragmatism argues that if you 
need God, He exists-for you; if you do not need 
God, He does not exist. This is surely, as James 
Bissett Pratt suggests, bad psychology as well as 
bad epistemology. Bad psychology in that it neg- 
lects certain real elements in the religious conscious- 
ness, specifically the notion of God as transcendent; 
and bad epistemology in that it is based on a 
viciously subjective notion of meaning. Thus purely 
pragmatic arguments for an existent God distort the 
usual signification of both “God” and “exists.” 
What can we say then? If the existence of God is 
not an empirical concept, science cannot answer the 
question, does God exist? In fact, science cannot 
even ask the question. Mystical intuition cannot 
give an objective answer, nor can immediate aware- 
ness. Even the proofs of the traditional arguments 
turn out to be at best evidences or suggestions. 
Although one cannot deny the relevance of prag- 
matic elements in this field, pragmatists oversimplify 
in making psychological demands the entire cri- 
terion. Certainly the existence of God is a postulate 
of one’s thought. It is held to be true, not on the 
basis of strict proof, but on faith. A contemporary 
writes, “The God in whom we believe cannot be 
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‘proved’ and the God who can be proved is not the 
God of faith.”® Now, we may ask, is accepting this 
basic idea a wise thing to do? Is it consistent? Do 
some facts contradict it? 


THE POSSIBILITY OF REVELATION 

There is little difficulty in reconciling the notion 
with the mystical elements of man’s inner experi- 
ence, and we have seen that the testimony of nature 
is such that the existence of God is not at all absurd. 
As Pascal well stated, “The . proofs of our 
religion are not of such a nature that they can be 
said to be absolutely convincing. But they are also 
of such a kind that it cannot be said that it is 
unreasonable to believe them. Thus there is both 
evidence and obscurity to enlighten some and con- 
fuse others. The evidence is such that it surpasses, 
or at least equals, the evidence to the contrary .. . 
there is sufficient evidence to condemn and insufhi- 
cient to convince.””® 


If. then it is not unreasonable (on the basis of 
these sources which are potentially confirming) to 
suppose that God exists, it is certainly a propos to 
ask ourselves whether we have exhausted the sources 
of evidence. The skeptic Hume, in his later years, 
wrote concerning a parallel notion, “By what argu- 
ments or analogies can we prove any state of exist- 
ence, which no one ever saw and which no way 
resembles any that was ever seen? Who will repose 
such trust in any pretended philosophy as to admit 
upon its testimony the reality of so marvelous a 
scene? . . . Nothing could set in a fuller light the 
infinite obligations which mankind have to Divine 
Revelation; since we find, that no other medium 
could ascertain this great and important truth.”’ Let 
us therefore consider the relation of the notion of 
revelation to the problem of the existence of God. 


Frequently the teleological argument is thought 
of as the intellectual statement of a natural or 
general revelation of God. Again, certain mysticism 
purports to be revelatory, but not in any objective 
sense. We wish here, however, to examine a more 
specific thing than the evidence of design or the 
witness of the mystic. We wish to examine what is 
purported to be the direct and objective revelation 
of God to men. Various religions have been based 
on claims of revelation in the form of Prophet or 
Church or Book, and these, of course, are not neces- 
sarily mutually exclusive. The predominant religion 
of our Western culture today is based upon the 
claim that God revealed Himself in the Person of 
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This crowd is at DePauw University 
in Indiana, a coeducational liberal 
arts school of about 2,000 students 
in which vcr has an informal group. 
Photo by Andrew Pavlin. 


Jesus Christ. This claim is certainly startling and 
significant enough to merit our examination. 


“COME TO ME’'—NOT “COME TO GOD" 


There can be little doubt from the Biblical ac- 
count that Jesus considered that He had this unique 
relation to an existing God. His insistence upon 
this led ultimately to His death. He is quoted in a 
positive assertion, “No one knows who the Son is 
except the Father, or who the Father is except the 
Son and any one to whom the Son chooses to reveal 
him.”* The fourth Gospel declares, “The Logos be- 
came flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace and 
truth; we have beheld his glory, glory as of the 
only Son from the Father.”® Prophets and seers had 
passed before the peoples of antiquity and pointed 
to God, but Jesus Christ, in a unique and startling 
presentation, pointed men to Himself. Not “Come 
to God,” but “Come to Me,” the undisguised asser- 
tion that here was not another prophet, but God 
Himself revealed to men. “He who has seen Me,” 
He said, “has seen the Father.” 


Such was the basic revelation in which the early 
Christian church found its meaning. His contem- 
poraries who believed that Christ was God were not 
men of great faith, they were those who found evi- 
dence to satisfy them. The evidence was found in 
His works and life and resurrection. Of these Christ 
said, “Have you believed because you have seen me? 
Blessed are those who have not seen and yet be- 
lieve.”1° These who did not see, yet believed, con- 
stitute the succeeding generations of the Christian 
tradition. One could hardly explain this belief on 
the basis of tradition alone, of faith in someone 
else’s faith. Rather it is the personal, religious 
characteristic of Christianity which comes to the 
fore at this point. William James pictures any re- 
ligious attitude as characterized by first, an uneasi- 
ness, a sense of something wrong about us; and 
second, its solution, by which we are delivered from 





the wrongness by a certain relationship with a high- 
er power. The wrongness, sin, is met in historic 
Christianity by the atoning work of Christ. God, 
revealing Himself in Christ, “justifies him who has 
faith in Jesus.”** In accepting this revelation, a man 
does not simply receive new facts. He is remade in 
a moral and spiritual sense into a “new creature” as 
he is reoriented to a God-centered pattern of thought 
and action. Only as a man faces the religious prob- 
lem and discovers in a self-revealing God the answer 
to his uneasiness can he find the conclusive argu- 
ment for the intellectual problem of the existence 


of God. 


IS THIS MYSTICISM? 


But, one might ask, is the segment of the answer 
to the initial problem of the existence of God really 
any different from the mystical argument discussed 
earlier? In two ways this assurance is not identical 
with mystical certitude. In the first place this ex- 
perience is not ineffable. One can communicate at 
least the main part of its content. One can ask 
questions about the reasonableness of this faith. 
The laws of logic are considered meaningless when 
applied to a total mysticism, but not so in this area. 
Second, this experience is not restricted to those 
of mystical insight. Christianity asserts that Christ 
is the revealer of God to all men. The experiential 
facet of this revelation is available to all, and re- 
sponsibility is placed upon the individual to avail 
himself of its significance. This responsibility, 
further, indicates the difference between a purely 
pragmatic notion and the Christian position. The 
consequences of a basic error in a pragmatic frame- 
work may be annoying, but are surely trivial. In 
Christianity, such consequences would be catastro- 
phic, for Christianity, to be consistent, requires 
authoritativeness to be included in the concept of 
God. This is an important notion, for it precludes 
further revelations and forbids our reasoning thus: 
Very well, I admit the significance of the Christian 
revelation and its pertinence to the question of the 
existence of God, but perhaps there are other like 
incursions, other religions which may function in 
the same way. It is at this point that Christianity 
shows its adamant intolerance of competition. Christ 
said, “No one comes to the Father but by me.”?° 


FAITH—BUT NOT IRRATIONAL 


The facts concerning the existence of God may 
now be evaluated. The existence of God is a postu- 


late of faith, never a proved rational argument. 
Yet it is not irrational. One must be able to demand 
that faith be guided by logical consistency and con- 
formity to the available evidence. There is no 
evidence that God does not exist. Such a universal 
negation would be contrary to all the laws of correct 
thinking, for unless the concept of an existing God 
is by definition self-contradictory, none but a fool 
can unequivocally say God does not exist. On the 
other hand, the natural, psychological or rational 
arguments have some collective merit, but in them- 
selves they are not totally convincing. In addition, 
they frequently suggest an existence or a God which 
differs from the ideas we set out to investigate. 
Charles Sanders Peirce, after studying a long series 
of types of reasons for believing in God, writes “I 
have examined them all with care, and think each 
one proves something. But I do not think their con- 
clusions always have much to do with religion.‘ 


Statistics show that most people in America be- 
lieve in the existence of a God who somewhat ap- 
proximates the Being herein described. Yet as long 
as this God is conceived of as a tantalizing char- 
acter hiding behind the facts of nature or the laws 
of thought or the feelings of the inner man, saying, 
“Try to find me. I am here,” such belief will be on 
grounds which are quite inadequate. Only the recog- 
nition of a self-revealing God (and this recognition 
is, of course, an act of faith) can grant the objective 
comprehensibility and subjective assurance which 
thinking people demand. “The just,” said St. Paul, 
“shall live by faith.” Josiah Royce once added, 
“And the wise shall live by postulates.” The accept- 
ance of the postulate of God’s existence is an act 
of faith which is at once prudent, satisfying and 
fruitful. In giving meaning to life and positive 
orientation to thought it is the kind of faith which 
Tolstoy called “the force whereby we live.” END 
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B LIND STUDENTS all over the country are enrolled in high 
schools, colleges and universities. Many of them are study- 
ing in special schools for the blind. 


The Braille Circulating Library of Richmond, Virginia 
supplies these students and other blind people with Chris- 
tian literature. Founded a number of years ago by James 
H. McConkey (author of The Three-Fold Secret of the Holy 
Spirit) and a small group of Christians, the library today 
consists of 382 titles and 162 talking books. Such writers 
as McConkey, Amy Carmichael, Oswald Chambers, James 
M. Gray, H. A. Ironside, Andrew Murray, Ruth Paxson, J. 
I’. Strombeck and C. G. Trumbull provide books to meet 
devotional, doctrinal, evangelistic and biographical needs. 
These books in Braille and on talking book records are 
available as a free loan to any blind person anywhere in the 
world who requests them. (Requests should be sent to 
Braille Circulating Library, 704 West Grace Street, Rich- 
mond 20, Virginia.—ep.) 


The first foreign country to which the Christian books in 
Braille went was China. Over the years many have read the 
books and their lives have been changed. It is no longer 
possible to hear from the Chinese schools for the blind to 
which books have been sent, but the promise that His word 
shall not return void stands sure. Some day when we see 
Him, we know that those Chinese blind people will be seeing 
Him too. 


Things are different in Japan. Miss Irene Webster-Smith 
was the liaison between the Braille Circulating Library and 
Mr. Iwahashi, an outstanding blind Christian in touch with 
practically all the educated blind in Japan. Many of them 
know English Braille and are happy to have our books. 
These books were introduced to Okinawa by a service man 
who had been stationed there and knew personally some of 
the English-speaking blind people. Today an Okinawan is 
taking a Bible correspondence course in Braille. Recently 
a school for the blind in Malaya began to receive Christian 
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books in Braille. There all pupils are taught Eng- 
lish Braille. 

India has had a tiny scratch made on the surface 
of its blind population. Ernest Janvier (a blind 
Ph.D. from Princeton) when he heard of a work 
founded by his father’s former classmate, wrote to 
the Braille Library. Here and there we have been 
able to find a few individuals representing various 
castes, but in India as elsewhere the schools are 
our hope and joy. We have been sending books to 
a large school in Calcutta for some years, and 
occasionally we find a mission school where English 
Braille is used. Missionaries have been the usual 
means for placing our books in ail countries, es- 
pecially Egypt, Ethiopia, South Africa, and various 
countries of Latin America. 

My own first personal touch with the foreign 
field came last March through a visit to the school 
in Havana. I got in as guest of a sighted Christian 
girl who goes to the school once a week to give a 
Bible lesson to the non-Catholic group. A _ blind 
Christian man who has been reading our books for 
years and now teaches in the school was our able 
ally. It was a group of only sixteen to whom I gave 
the offer of the New Testament and various evan- 
gelistic and devotional books in Spanish Braille, 
but nearly all of them wanted to borrow, and some 
were delighted to know that if they read the New 
Testament through carefully we would see that they 
received a copy to keep. 

The personal contacts in the schools for the 
blind of our own country make our hearts sing. 
There are about sixty schools, usually one in each 
state. Several in the Middle West have refused us 
entrance, but in the main, authorities have no ob- 
jection to my spending two days and nights in the 
school and presenting in assembly to the pupils 
from third grade through high school the offer of 
our books. 

Personal contacts are made during these visits. 

In an eastern school I meet a high school boy 
with a shining face and a positive knowledge that 
the One who tasted eternal death for him now lives 
eternally in his heart. He tells of a prayer group 
of only two or three, recently formed in his cottage. 
He wants to be a missionary but desires to know 
more perfectly God’s plan for his life. 

In a southern school, fifth grade Bobby with his 
completely blind eyes and two missing front teeth 
is hilarious about becoming a missionary and also 
about getting a correspondence course in Bible from 


us. The first book he wants is the biography of 
Livingstone. In another school in the south we find 
Mildred, a high school senior who has been reading 
our books since seventh grade and who is referred 
to by several of the faculty as a brilliant girl. She 
longs to enter college and probably will if funds 
permit. Despite her “A” grades she is shy, but not 
too shy to pray audibly in the group which comes 
to my room to talk over plans for a Christian 
fellowship group in the school. 

This goal of a fellowship in every school was 
borrowed boldly from the Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship seven years ago. These groups have 
been formed in schools of seven states. Several 
others want such a group, but no sighted leader 
from the community has been moved as yet to 
accept this responsibility as real Christian work. 
But the absence of a leader did not dampen the 
desire of some interested boys in one of the Negro 
schools. On their own initiative they began meeting 
five nights a week after lights out in one of the bed- 
rooms where two or three of the best readers would 
read the Bible aloud (in the darkness from Braille). 
After that they prayed. Feebleness of faith almost 
deafened our ears when we heard that the number 
present ranged from twelve to twenty-five. In a 
midwestern school the three R’s (Ruth, Robert and 
Royce) have been waiting for nearly two years for 
someone in the great city surrounding them to come, 
some servant of God whose eyes have seen more 
than the natural eye could ever discern. Bodies and 
minds are being ministered to so faithfully by serv- 
ants of the state, but there is a deep spiritual need. 

Many blind people in less favorable institutions 
than schools have been enlightened through the 
Biblical truth brought them by our Braille pages and 
talking book records. A few are in homes for the 
aged and in industrial homes which afford not only 
room and board but various sorts of hand work 
under the same roof. Then there are several men in 
penal institutions, one of them for life. These were 
brought to us by a prison worker who has accepted 
prayer as her portion. Her letters to us about the 
value of our books to these prisoners have heartened 
and challenged us beyond words. And even from 
her slender stipend she has sent a money gift. 

A young man in England whose spiritual eyes 
had been darkened, and who made his final decision 
after reading one of our Braille books until two 
o'clock in the morning writes as follows: “Because 


(continued on page 28, column 2) 
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by JOHN J. FISHER 


J AMES THURBER once wrote a facetious tale about a bear who 
was addicted to an excessive thirst. Reeling home in his tipsiness, 
he would knock over the furniture, break a window or two, and 
finally collapse on the floor and fall asleep. His wife, we are told, 
was quite distressed and his children terrified. At length the bear 
reformed. Thereafter, in order to demonstrate how much stronger 
he had become since giving up the stuff, he would startle visitors 
by doing handstands and cartwheels in the living room, knocking 
over the furniture, sometimes breaking a window or two, and 
finally exhausted from the exercise, he would lie on the floor and 
fall asleep. This was quite distressing to his wife, and his children 
were terrified. 


The analogy in the area of religious experience is not limited 
to the famous and infamous who become converted and are im- 
mediately obsessed with the incumbency of being sensational for 
God. This parable points also to the little man who knocks him- 
self out trying to show that “This is the life!”” The base pleasure- 
seeker who, upon conversion, discovers a new kind of pleasure 
in spiritual experience, and dotes on the superiority of this new 
pleasure: such a man has not rejected the tenets of hedonism, 
but has merely redirected his pleasure-seeking. A pre-conversion 
conceit about talent or ability which becomes a post-conversion 
pride in consecrated talent or ability suffers little alteration in the 
spiritual transformation. The hot-head who excuses his post- 
conversion outbursts in the name of “righteous indignation” or 
some other heaven-approved tantrum will win no friends, although, 
unfortunately, he may influence a great many people. 


Calling actions by another name will not change the conduct, 
nor will a new interest, or a new motive. Actions are more fre- 
quently determined by character than by interest. Unless the 
person becomes a totally “new creature” in which valuation itself 
is completely re-oriented, his actions, try as he may to demonstrate 
the superiority of his new position, will appear surprisingly like 
the same old symptoms of the same old bear. END 





Sanity 
Confidence 


Classicist E. M. Blaiklock finds the 


contemporary rise of irrationality and dearth of Biblical 


scholarship an “exhilarating” challenge 


Tue GAP IS WIDENING between the evangelical 
church and the world outside. 

It must ever be remembered that the atmosphere 
which is taken for granted by those within the 
church is an alien air to many, and one in which 
they find acute discomfort. So too is the vocab- 
ulary of evangelical witness. We must bear in mind 
that words, however time-honored, do not matter. 
It is ideas we must propagate, and if language 
more suited to the times can convey those ideas 
with greater effectiveness, let us by all means face 
the effort of thought which such adjustment de- 
mands. A case in point is the use of modern trans- 
lations in place of the magnificent but undoubtedly 
remote and archaic Authorized Version. 

In the midst of this situation I wish to plead for 
sanity, for confidence and for scholarship in the 
university witness—a witness which I have watched 
for a generation. 

For sanity? 

Yes, I am often distressed at the complete lack 
of endeavor on the part of Christian students to 


see themselves, and hear themselves, as the non- 
Christian sees and hears them. And not only non- 
Christian students. Well-disposed young people, 
sympathetic toward our position, have told me that 
they do not attend IvF prayer and study circles 
because of the crudity of the language they hear 
in public intercession, and the childish attitude 
toward God revealed therein. They complain of 
a lack of reverence and a shallowness which is 
quite without excuse. In prayer, reading, exposi- 
tion, and the choice of hymns the fact should ever 
be borne in mind that there are those who make 
little Christian profession or none, who yet have a 
sense of the appropriate in matters of religion, 
and are not encouraged to more intimate fellowship 
by boisterous leadership in a song service, stupid- 
ity in exposition, or irreverence in prayer. 

The plea for sanity extends, too, into the realm 
of ideas. Our faith is a reasonable one. We should 
be prepared to give a reason for it. Barth and the 
neo-Calvinists have done scant service to the Church 
by their extension into theology of the revolt 
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1 and Scholarship 


against reason which is a feature of the modern 
world. We are not asked to believe without the 
assent of our mind, and the patristic “I believe 
because it is impossibje” attitude is one which the 
faith has never demanded. To deny the validity of 
reason is to scorn the image of God within us. If 
the reason holds no light the only alternative is 
absolute skepticism. Unless we are prepared to 
believe that no clear distinction can be established 
between truth and error, and that there is no 
guarantee at all that our senses and our mind are 
not perpetually deceiving us, unless we are prepared 
to accept these desperate alternatives, we must ac- 
cept the reason of man as a legitimate road to God, 
and must be prepared to submit the tenets and 
attitudes of religion to its test. There are times 
when faith, to coin an oxymoron, is called upon to 
reach reasonably beyond reason, but we should 
deprecate the attitude which glories in affronting 
what the world calls logic, in shutting the eyes to 
established fact, and in changing true belief into 
credulity. Let us ever remember that if our faith 
is based upon eternal truth, no genuine truth will 
ever conflict with it. 


A FOUNTAIN OF SANITY 

The faith of a Christian should, indeed, be a 
fountain of sanity in a mad world. There is, as 
we have remarked above, a widespread revolt 
against reason. Nowhere is it more visible than in 
the world of literature and art. Consider a couple 
of passages. The first is from James Joyce: 
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“Greets Godd, Groceries! Merodach! Defend the King. 
Hoet of the rough throat attack but whose say is soft but 
whose ee has a cute angle, he whose hut in a hissarlick 
even as her hennin’s aspire. For now at least is longabed 
going to be gone to, that more than man, shoe-handed 
slaughleterer of the shader of our leaves.” 


What does such nonsense signify? Not, I assure 
you, an epochal change in the use of language. 
Joyce is merely applying the principles of modern 
art to prose. In a London art dealer’s shop last 
year stood a block of mahogany with a square 
figure carved on it, and a circle beside it. It was 
priced 160 guineas, and some pervert will buy it. 
But what is the force behind these manifestations 
of sheer craziness? It is the insane theory that the 
intellect is of no consequence whatever in the 
human makeup, but rather a destroyer of true 
wisdom. Hence the mad prose which is nothing but 
gibberish and the mad artistry which means nothing 
at all. It is part of the revolt of man, a denial of 
the image of God within us. Furthermore on such 
conscious and calculated rebellion a judgment seems 
to attend. Reason when denied and expelled leaves 
the house swept and garnished for the invasion of 
unreason. Consider carefully the sinister evil which 
lurks in this poem. It is called “The Hunters of 
Lice,” and is a translations of Rimbaud’s Les 
Chercheuses de Poux. 


When the child’s brow, fevered and blotched with red, 
Craves for a swarm of colorless vague dreams, 

Two sisters, charming and tall, draw near his bed, 
With delicate hands and nails with silver gleams. 
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They seat the child where a window looks on blue 
Skies and a tangle of flowers; it’s open wide; 
And over his matted locks dampened with dew, 
Entrancing, terrible, slender fingers slide. 
He hears the timorous breath sing in their throats, 
Breath sweet with rosy blossoms’ honeyed bliss, 
Broken sometimes by gentle sibilant notes— 
Saliva caught on the lip or a thought to kiss. 
The beat of the black lashes to each eye 
He hears through the scented hush; electric trails 
From soft hands soothe his leaden lethargy ; 
The tiny lice crack under regal nails. 
Thus mounts in him the wine of laziness— 
The sometime frenzied organ note sighs low— 
And the small boy feels under their slow caress 
An urge to tears endlessly ebb and flow.” 


What does this nonsense mean? In fact, nothing. 
And yet it means something. There is abhorrence 
of a vacuum in the spiritual as in the physical 
world. Drive out that which emanates from God 
and evil flows in. Chesterton wrote of the situation, 
when he pictured the neo-barbarish with “thought 
a crawling rain, and life a leaping mire.” 


THE ATTACK UPON SANITY 


Perhaps you will remember a scene in C. S. 
Lewis’ That Hideous Strength. The diabolists, who 
are seeking to control England by securing posses- 
sion of one university town, are educating a young 
lecturer in sociology for membership in their group. 
Part of his education consists of periods of medi- 
tation in a room with no windows. He notices that 
it is too high and too narrow for its length. The 
door has the point of its arch slightly off center. 
The error is not gross; the point is near enough to 
deceive for a moment, and to tease the mind. The 
young man then notices the spots on the roof. The 
arrangement hovers on the edge of regularity; they 
suggest a pattern but just fail to make one. Their 
peculiar ugliness consists in their frustration of the 
search for order. Then there are spots on the table. 
Do they correspond with those above? Almost, 
but not quite. The wall is decorated with “modern” 
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art. There is a painting of a giant mantis being eaten 
while it plays a fiddle. There is a man with cork- 
screws instead of arms bathing in a flat, sadly 
colored sea. There are scriptural themes with odd 
details—a scene, for instance, of the Last Supper, 
but one which draws the onlooker’s attention to the 
beetles under the table. 

What was the object of all this? To kill speci- 
fically human reactions, and destroy the vision of 
the straight and true. I am convinced that the revolt 
against fundamental rhythm in poetry and music, 
against healthy thinking and sane imagery in liter- 
ature, and against reason in all spheres of art is 
part of the vast human rebellion which is the central 
theme of Christian anthropology. It is an attempt 
to destroy the “image of God.” 

In the midst of such ferment the Christian stands 
unharmed. His faith is a fountain of sanity. He 
believes that the universe is something more than 
“a mud-pie made in the dark by two blind children, 
Matter and Force,” and believing this he sees some 
significance in man. Faith alone places man in 
correct perspective; faith alone, which accepts the 
saving idea that God began and will complete His 
work, has gained some vision of what Plato called 
the Forms, those abstract perfections of which all 
aesthetic and ethical conceptions are the recipients 
and shadows. The Christian student of literature 
should be quickened in his apprehensions, and 
deepened in his understanding; the Christian stu- 
dent of history should view the human story with 
deeper insight; and the Christian student of science 
should find inspiration in that sense of wonder 
which Plato declared to be the beginning of wisdom. 

When, then, I plead for sanity in Christian 
witness, I am advocating an attitude toward life. 
The Christian is the truest rationalist. His world 
alone makes sense; his conviction is the most truly 
integrating of all ideas; he alone moves with a 
consciousness of purpose, free from the frustrations 
which drive men today to false faiths or despair. 
And that is why the Christian should beware of 
keeping his religion as a fragile thing apart, insula- 





Both in history and in life it is a phenomenon by no means rare to meet with com- 
paratively unlettered people who seem to have struck profound spiritual depths . . . 
while there are many highly educated people of whom one feels that they are performing 
clever antics with their minds to cover a gaping hollowness that lies within—(FrRom 
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ted from those canons of thought which govern 
other departments of his mental activity. All life 
and study should be sanctified by the truth he holds, 
and that truth in consequence should be set before 
his fellows with grace, urgency, clarity, and con- 
fidence. 


A CONFIDENT PRESENTATION 


Confidence was the second quality for which I 
asked, and by confidence I do not mean arrogance. 
To be noisy, thrusting and crude is to fail in win- 
someness. Christians were called to be “fishers of 
men,” and the figure of speech bears a little contem- 
plation. Fishermen in my experience are deter- 
mined, resourceful, untiring in their efforts, but 
they also study the fish, and see all their endeavors 
from that quite different angle. 


Students must be granted their own prejudices. 
In essence they do not differ much from the rest of 
humanity, but they are quite convinced that they do, 
and the conviction must be conceded. It contains 
this much truth, that they are apt:to see through 
pretense, and plumb shallowness of thought with 
uncommon rapidity. The fact must be ever borne in 
mind when choosing speakers for student meetings, 
and introducing missioners from outside into the 
precincts of the university. Merely to have someone 
who, in the naive phrase, will “preach the gospel,” 
is not enough. Paul of Tarsus owed his strength to 
the fact that, heir as he was of two cultures, he 
put the message of Palestine into the language of 
Greece. Any student of the vocabulary of New 
Testament Greek knows with what thoroughness he 
invaded the vocabulary of the “mystery religion” to 
secure the terminology which would make his gospel 
clear and compelling to Greek minds. All this fol- 
lows from my contention that a confident presenta- 
tion of the faith is not an arrogant one, a crude 
“take it or leave it” flinging down of the gauntlet. 
If our business is to convert, we must not antago- 
nize. The confidence of which I speak is born of 
conviction. It is quiet, not noisy. It is an attitude 
of life, not a habit of speech. It is compounded of 
humility, not pride. It promotes friendliness and 
sociability, not exclusiveness. It should promote 
culture, charm and polish, not boorishness, rough 
manners and aloofness. A confident faith should 
show itself in dress, in good manners toward 
faculty and students, in ready sympathy and help- 
fulness, in participation in those activities in which 
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Christians can play a useful and uncompromising 
part, and in intelligent work. If the personality and 
the mode of living adorn the gospel there is some 
hope for effectiveness of preaching. 


SCHOLARSHIP—NOT OBSCURANTISM 


I asked in the third place for scholarship. I am 
well aware that human beings, whatever their spir- 
itual state, are variously gifted. Christian students 
in common with the rest vary in their native quali- 
ties of mind, and consequently in their standards 
of achievement. I do, however, maintain that the 
Christian should aim at eminence. He should not 
be content with “getting by,” with a degree com- 
pounded as far as may be of easy electives and 
with honors when he might with diligence receive 
highest honors. But by scholarship I mean some- 
thing more particular than this. 


Our faith should be an informed faith. There is 
a world of scholarship connected with the Bible, 
its doctrine, its background, its history, its lan- 
guages, and its significance in the modern world, 
with which the student should be familiar. I shall, 
I know, be given the answer that such studies must 
await the completion of more urgent courses, and 
there is force in the argument. I speak, in fact, 
more particularly to graduates. It is notably diff- 
cult to secure for student meetings speakers who 
have acquired some knowledge of Christian scholar- 
ship. The graduates of 1vcF are sufficient in 
number and maturity by this time to have provided 
a pool of instructed talent from which the younger 
organizations might draw to their continued instruc- 
tion and blessing. Good work is being done, and the 
graduate body generally is beginning to realize the 
vastness of its opportunity and responsibility. In 
the last score of years scholarship generally has 
moved back toward the conservative position, and a 
slow trickle of conservative literature of sound 
learning and recognized authority is beginning to 
flow. The trickle should become a stream. I suggest 
that students generally, and graduates in particular, 
should read much more, study much more systemati- 
cally and widely, and provide what this country and 
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the world in general lacks: an intellectual Chris- 
tian élite of laymen, informed in matters of faith 
and thought, aware of the scholarship that lies with- 
in and around their convictions, and trained in the 
exposition of what their minds have stored, in such 
language and form as befits the scholar. 

The records reveal that evangelism and the New 
Testament itself were born in scholarship. Obscur- 
antism is a modern invention. The “it was good 
enough for father, it is good enough for me” boast 
of a foolish hymn is culpable nonsense. The dis- 
coveries of astronomy have revealed a vaster Power 
behind phenomena than our fathers ever imagined. 
Knowledge has grown in one single generation as 
never before in all human history. The wonder is 
that it is actually easier intellectually to accept the 
conservative position in Christian scholarship to- 
day than it was twenty-five years ago. That position 
must nevertheless be thought through in all its im- 
plications. It was the great tragedy of the last 
century that scholarship in those spheres which had 
to do with the Bible and Christianity was monopo- 
lized by the so-called liberals. 

By whose fault was this? To some extent, blame 
falls on those who held the faith and neglected 
scholarship. The charge must be lived down. And 
it is not enough that we should live it down. In the 
colleges we must manifestly live it down. In public 
meeting and in study circle we must be jealous of 
our repuiation, know what we believe, express what 
we mean, and meet a critical and scholarly world on 
its own level, and speak to it in its own language. 

We are not living in a Golden Age. This is not 
one of those epochs of confident endeavor when 
men or a nation have shaped life to their purpose, 
and when some triumphant faith or unity of con- 
viction has interfused society and its creation. In 
the midst of the uncertainty and frustration which 
surround us, the Christian minority is creative, or 
can be; confident, or should be; and unafraid. Its 
theology has been vindicated by events. It knows 
what is wrong with the world. It has the remedy. 

The colleges are a microcosm. Reflected in their 
life is the life of the world at large. Within their 
walls the Christian minority has just such a part 
to play as that which falls on it outside. It should 
be our prayer that we shall not fail to play that 
part worthily and well. 

Butterfield wrote two years ago: “From the time 
when the conversion of the Emperor Constantine 
first placed the power of the Roman Empire on the 
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side of Christianity, the history of churches is beset 
with anomalies. Indeed, after a period of 1,500 
years or so, we can just about begin to say that at 
last no man is now a Christian because of govern- 
ment compulsion, or because it is the way to pro- 
cure favor at court, or because it is necessary in 
order to qualify for public office, or because public 
opinion demands conformity, or because he would 
lose customers if he did not go to church, or even 
because habit and intellectual indolence keep. the 
mind in the appointed groove. This fact makes the 
present day the most important and the most ex- 
hilarating period in the history of Christianity for 
1,500 years; and the removal of so many kinds of 
inducement and compulsion makes nonsense of any 
argument based on the decline of numbers of pro- 
fessing Christians in the Twentieth Century. We 
are back for the first time in something like the 
earliest centuries of Christianity, and these early 
centuries afford some relevant clues as to the kind 
of attitude to adopt.” 

Professor Butterfield is right. And to make the 
parallel quite complete the challenge of the divine 
Caesar and the mystic worship of the State is rais- 
ing its head in a manner the last century would have 
deemed impossible. But do you not like that adjec- 
tive “exhilarating”? There is a story told of Mr. 
Churchill and his war-time Cabinet. The Prime 
Minister had flown back from Bordeaux, where he 
had made a last appeal to the French Government 
to stand firm. The Cabinet sat at No. 10, and Mr. 
Churchill gave them the news. “And so,” he con- 
cluded, “we stand quite alone.” The men sat silent 
round the table. No one spoke. Mr. Churchill 
looked around: “I find it rather exhilarating.” he 
said. 

The Christian is often lonely in this day of dif- 
ficulty and challenge. The task is not easy. There 
is misunderstanding to bear, and something more 
subtle which hurts a scholar more than anything 
else—that deprecation of his scholarship, which the 
more malign of his opponents choose as their most 
unfair and dishonest weapon. There is active op- 
position to face for the Christian, and blows to 
take in facing it. There is disappointment and loss, 
as well as the joy of a task well done, failure as 
well as appreciation and success. There is, none 
the less, no life more worthwhile—more worthwhile 
for society, more worthwhile for him who seeks 
in true devotion to live it—no life more exhilar- 
ating. END 
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W ue 11 Becomes opvious to a medical attendant 
that a patient has little or no hope of recovery from 
his complaint, the question arises as to what the 
patient should be told. Individual practice varies 
from a purely medical and moral viewpoint. The 
Christian doctor, to whom approaching death means 
also life or death in an eternal world whose King 
is Judge, has this further consideration—what 
should a doctor tell the patient? 


I believe that, if asked by the patient, he should 
always tell the truth, simply, without exaggeration * 
or undue euphemism. If the patient honestly desires 


should re | knowledge of the nature of his complaint or likeli- 


hood of recovery, I feel he has a right to know from 


doctor tell rd the only one who is in a position to supply accurate 


information, his doctor. 


by DR. BERYL HOWIE 


A word of caution is necessary. The responsi- 
bility of imparting such knowledge lies with the 
physician in charge of the case—not with his junior 
resident or house physician, senior medical student 
or nurse who has interest in the case. It is the 
senior man’s prerogative, and giving of information 
should be left to him unless he gives specific per- 
mission to someone else. Much trouble and distress 








may accrue unless this rule is observed. The wishes 
of the next-of-kin must also be respected. 


What should be the attitude of the junior whose 
chief decides, following a request from relatives, 
or on his own account, that the patient must not 
know of his approaching death? Don’t say the easy 
“Of course you are going to get better!” or any 
other forms of untruth. Say as little as possible, 
and refer the patient’s queries to the senior on 
whom the responsibility rests. The time will come 
when the junior will be in the position of responsi- 
bility and his will only then be the right to decide 
what information to give. 


What should the Christian doctor or nurse do 
concerning the patient who makes no Christian pro- 
fession and to whom death means eternal separation 
from God? 

First, pray, really pray, that God will make eternal 
issues real, and reveal His Son as the One who can 
meet their present eternal need. How many of us 
really expend ourselves in systematic prayer for 
those committed to our professional care? Secondly, 
seek to maintain a close personal walk with God 
so that all our contacts with sick people will uncon- 
sciously speak of Him; so that His love will fill us, 
making us approachable people, giving us under- 
standing, tact and gentleness not our own. Thirdly, 
go about our duties with a present attitude of con- 
secration, ready to be used of Him as He desires 
and to speak His word at the right time. 


What should a doctor tell? He should tell the 
truth about a patient’s condition if asked, and if 
his is the responsibility. The Christian should also 


THE INCARNATION 


tell the truth about God in Christ when God leads, 
and only when consecrated lips form part of a whole 
life lived in Christ and devoted to His service. 

Two fallacies are often heard outside hospital or 
medical practice: 

(1) People are much more ready to hear of 
Christ when ill. 

Some patients are certainly more ready to hear, 
but others are less so. Some are unable to hear on 
account of their illness; others are unwilling to 
hear after years of turning away from the things of 
God in order to maintain hold on temporal things. 

(2) The responsibility of the dying man’s hear- 
ing of Christ rests largely on nursing or medical 
staff in attendance on him. 

A certain responsibility belongs rightly to medi- 
cal folk, but no more than to every other Christian 
whom God has brought into contact with the patient 
over the years—the family, business associates, 
tradesmen, fellow-workers, clergy and others. It is 
a lack of appreciation of real issues which estimates 
spiritual need in proportion to proximity to physi- 
cal death. If a man does not know Christ, he is 
spiritually dead, even when in the best of physical 
health. The longer those around him lack sufficient 
urgency to pray and seek to show Christ to that 
man, the less likely he is, statistically, to receive 
Christ as he becomes older and more fixed in his 
attitudes. How wrong to hope vaguely for a dying 
repentance and to leave responsibility for witness 
to those who surround the sick man, across whose 
case notes is the verdict, ‘““moriturus”’! END 


(Reprinted from the magazine of 1vF in New Zealand.) 





Did you ever think, when you were a child, what fun it would be if your toys could 
come to life? Well suppose you could really have brought them to life. Imagine turning 
a tin soldier into a real little man. It would involve turning the tin into flesh. And 
suppose the tin soldier didn’t like it. He’s not interested in flesh; all he sees is that 
the tin is being spoiled. He thinks you're killing him. He'll do everything he can to 
prevent you. He won’t be made into a man if he can help it. 

Well, what you’d have done about that tin soldier I don’t know. But what God did 
about us was this. The Second Person in God, the Son, became human himself: was 
born into the world as an actual man—a real man of a particular height, with hair of a 
particular color, speaking a particular language, weighing so many stone. The Eternal 
Being, who knows everything and who created the whole universe, became not only a 
man, but (before that) a baby, and before that a foetus inside a woman’s body. 

If you want to get the hang of it, think how you'd like to become a slug or a crab— 


(FROM “BEYOND PERSONALITY” BY C. S. LEWIS). 
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words 
make 
the 


hymn 


W uar CONSTITUTES a good hymn? 

Good music, to be sure. But even 
more important, “good words, Powerful 
as fine music is, it cannot when alone 
give voice to the Christian message, nor 
lift the soul to the heights of Christian 
worship. Man is an articulate being; 
his deepest emotions and experiences 
desire expression. So words are needed 
—words through which we can express 
individually or corporately the tenets 
of our Christian faith and the depths 
of our experience. 


by 
E. MARGARET 
CLARKSON 
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iF THE WELL DRIES UP 
The most difficult task facing us today is to persuade the person who is enjoying Christian 





culture and Christian standards that these do not survive of themselves—BISHOP GODFREY 


GOWAN, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Such words are found between the covers of our 
hymn books. Good music must accompany them, 
music of sweet and flowing melody, of pure and 
pleasing harmony, of clear and forthright rhythm, 
but music whose highest office is to provide expres- 
sion for that most integral part of a hymn, its words. 

For it is the words of a hymn, not its music, that 
decide its worth to the Christian community. Poor 
music—cheap, jazzy, sentimental—can ruin a hymn 
excellent in itself; yet the words, while robbed of 
much of their strength, can remain comparatively 
unspoiled if they have intrinsic worth. The best of 
music, however, can do but little for a hymn whose 
words are basically poor; indeed, such words are 
unlikely to attract to themselves any but the shoddi- 
est tunes. It is to be regretted that all too many 
hymns of this type not only exist but flourish among 
our evangelical groups. 


What are the distinguishing characteristics of 
good and well-written hymns? 


Good hymns should have loftiness and dignity of 
concept. They should be centered on God—on His 
Person, His attributes (holiness, lovingkindness, 
faithfulness, etc.), His work in creating, in redeem- 
ing, in upholding the universe, His sovereignty, 
His justice, His coming in glory. 

It is significant that few jazzy or sentimental! 
hymns are concerned with such themes as these; 
rather, they have to do with ourselves and our sub- 
jective reactions of Christian experience. It is diff- 
cult to express true thoughts about the Eternal God 
in shabby quatrains. The subject matter of a hymn 
may preclude or tend toward its goodness. Good 
hymns express Scriptural truths and doctrines rather 
than purely subjective emotions, yet they may also 
be intensely personal (as Jesus, The Very Thought 
of Thee; or Jesus, Thou: Joy of Loving Hearts). 
Good hymns should lead men’s minds along Scrip- 
tural avenues to God, and to an expression of their 
faith in Him and love for Him. Surely, with so in- 
finite a field, there is small need to dwell upon our 
little selves, as is the case in so many of our gospel 
songs. 
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Good hymns should have beauty, dignity, rever- 
ence and simplicity of expression. This is so 
whether the theme is one of great loftiness (as Holy, 
Holy, Holy), or a simple expression of personal 
trust in God (as All the Way My Savior Leads Me). 
Hymns should maintain a measure of reserve, yet 
may admit a prodigality of adoration (as O Jesus, 
King Most Wonderful; or Jesus, Thy Boundless 
Love to Me). At all times good hymns should re- 
main within the limits of good taste. While remain- 
ing true to the gospel, they should contain nothing 
that will offend or bewilder the non-Christian lis- 
tener. but should speak to him of a deep, sincere, 
vital experience of God. The figures of speech em- 
ployed should be in keeping with the character of 
God, and should have meaning for the twentieth 
century listener. 


Good hymns should have accuracy, preciseness 
and finesse of language and technique. The rhyme 
and rhythm should be correct, the meters sufficiently 
conservative that good tunes, capable of being well 
sung by a congregation, may be written for them. 
(One weakness of many gospel songs is that modern 
writers tend to break away from the strophic form 
and write in unusual and irregular rhythms to 
which good tunes for congregational use cannot 
be set, hence some of the exaggerated and synco- 
pated tunes.) 


Our hymns should be adult in word and tone; 
they should not insult intelligence by asking people 
to sing immortal truths in modes of expression suit- 
able for a child. We Christians, while successful 
adults in our personal and business lives, all too 
frequently drop to a pitifully childish level in our 
tastes in gospel song. No wonder much of it proves 
either amusing or offensive to our non-Christian 
associates! We would not think of writing a college 
essay, a business report, a platform address in any 
but the finest language at our command, nor would 
we choose for our professional or recreational read- 
ing books written in any but a positive, virile and 
finished manner; yet we who have to do with eternal 
verities are content to mouth loosely-constructed 
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gospel songs, with broken rhythms, faulty rhymes, 
childish concepts, often poor English, and no finesse 
or beauty whatsoever. All this while the infinite 
wealth of our glorious heritage of Christian hymn- 
ody lies unclaimed and unsought beside us. 


Good hymns should be true to Christian experi- 
ence. They should not be far-fetched or ethereal, 
claiming as everyday fare certain emotional heights 
which actually occur but rarely in normal Christian 
experience. Rather, they should be sincere, real, 
practical, as Scripture is. In the Bible lofty flights 
of thought and concept are followed by a down-to- 
earth return to everyday Christian living. To claim 
in song frequent mountain-top experiences whose 
results are infrequently evidenced in daily life is to 
belie the power of the gospel; yet many of our ex- 
travagant modern gospel songs do just that. Good 
hymns should not be glib, effusive, sentimental, or 
a mere emotional outlet. They should seek to reach 
up into the heights and bring heaven down to earth, 
not try to project our little lives into the clouds on 
the wings of human emotion. 


A practical hymn is At the name of Jesus every 
knee shall bow (Caroline Maria Noel, 1817-1877). 
For 24 lines the writer soars in the heavenlies prais- 
ing the Lord Jesus, His Person, His creative and 
redemptive power. Then comes this stanza: 

“In your hearts enthrone Him; 
There let Him subdue 

All that is not holy, 
All that is not true: 

Crown Him as your Captain 
In temptation’s hour; 

Let His will enfold you 
In its light and power.” 

How much more useful is such a hymn than one 
which dwells only on the emotional aspect of Jesus’ 
love, or adulates His Name, reiterating how much 
it means to the Christian, without making any prac- 
tical suggestions as to how we should respond to it 
by a deeper surrender or live by its power. 


Perhaps you are a Christian leader, earnestly 
desiring to raise the standard of group singing in 
your particular group. How can you set about 
choosing better hymns? There are several things 
you may do. 

Get a “words only” copy of the hymn book you 
usually use and as many other standard hymnals as 
you can, and start reading hymns regularly and 
systematically. Read them in your personal or your 
family devotions as expressions of praise, adoration, 
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prayer and consecration. Memorize them. Repeat 
them silently as you drive or ride the bus, as you do 
routine work, as you walk to school, before you fall 
asleep at night. Let them become a very part of 
yourself, 


Read each hymn as you would a piece of litera- 
ture. Stay away from tunes at this stage—if your 
hymns won’t stand up to repeated, thoughtful, 
prayerful reading in this manner, it is likely that 
they are poorly written and should be eliminated. 
Sometimes a catchy tune may blind you to the in- 
herent faults of the words, but weaknesses will show 
up under constant repetition, and may then be 
avoided. Good hymn poems should compare favor- 
ably with good secular poems. Of how many gospel 
songs is this really true? Yet great hymns around 
us have outlived their contemporary secular poems 
for centuries—seek these out, and learn to love them. 
Your reward will be rich. 


Ask yourself questions about the hymns you read. 
What does it say? Does it say it well? Does it deal 
primarily with God or with me? Is it the best thing 
I can find on the subject? Is it sentimental, glib, 
emotional, childish? Is it practical? Is it beautiful 
poetry? Is it set to good music, music that truly 
expresses its deepest meaning? 


Perhaps the best way to choose among various 
hymns is to compare several that deal with the same 
subject. Take, for instance, hymns on prayer. 


For many folks, a favorite hymn on this subject 
is | come to the Garden Alone, or The Beautiful 
Garden of Prayer. Others may prefer Sweet Hour 
of Prayer, or ’Tis the Blessed Hour of Prayer. Yet 
how many who sing these really do come to the 
quiet time to meet their Saviour there regularly, or 
actually do find the hour of prayer sweet and bless- 
ed? Some may, but countless others sing these 
hymns for their sentimental value only, and the 
daily place of deep and purposeful prayer knows 
little or nothing of their presence. Such hymns, 
while loved by many and possibly really meaningful 
to some, actually contain an element of danger for 
the Christian group, in that they tend to cloud the 
issue and satisfy the emotions without really doing 
anything positive or challenging for the soul. 

Compare hymns like these with other types of 
hymns on prayer. Sang Michael Bruce (1746-1767) 
long ago: 

Where high the heavenly temple stands, 

The house of God not made with hands, 





A great High Priest our nature wears, 

The guardian of mankind appears. 
He who for men their surety stood 

And poured on earth His precious blood, 
Pursues in heaven His mighty plan, 

The Savior and the Friend of man. 
Tho’ now ascended up on high 

He bends on earth a brother’s eye; 
Partaker of our human name, 

He knows the frailty of our frame. 
In every pang that rends the heart 

The Man of Sorrows had a part; 
He sympathizes with our grief 

And to the sufferer sends relief. 
With boldness, therefore, at the throne 

Let us make all our sorrows known, 
And seek the aids of heavenly power 

To help us in the evil hour! 


The poet Cowper knew the true meaning of the 
place of prayer when he wrote: 


Jesus, where’er Thy people meet, 
There they behold Thy mercy-seat; 
And every place is hallowed ground. 
Where’er they seek Thee, Thou art found. 


James Montgomery (1771-1854) describes prayer 
thus: 


Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try; 

Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 

Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air, 

His watchword at the gates of death: 
He enters heaven with prayer. 


More intimate and personal are other hymns on 
prayer. William Pennefather (1816-1873) voices 
his desire: 


Jesus, stand among us 
In Thy risen power; 
Let this time of worship 
Be a hallowed hour. 
Breathe the Holy Spirit 
Into every heart; 
Bid the fears and sorrows 
From each soul depart. 


JOSEPH C. MACAULAY 





Then with quickened footsteps 
We'll pursue our way, 
Waiting for the dawning 
Of eternal day! 

Nothing will help you or the group you lead to 
outgrow the lesser type of hymn more certainly than 
an increasing acquaintance with the devotion, beauty 
and truth of the great hymns of the Christian 
church. 


Good hymns attract to themselves good music, for 
only such music can express the real meaning of the 
words. If leaders of Christian groups would choose 
the words of their hymns carefully, then screen 
their tunes, working for the same ideals of purity, 
loveliness and worthiness, Christians would slowly 
but surely learn to discriminate among the songs 
they use, and seek the higher type. If only one good 
hymn a month can be made real to a group, a core 
of really worthwhile hymns and tunes can be built 
up and gradually the less desirable type of music 
will fall away, at least from the heart of the services. 


We must always remember that, in the last analy- 
sis, the way a hymn is sung decides its worth or 
uselessness at any given time. The finest of words 
sung to the best of tunes in a light, jazzy manner 
cannot only be robbed of their blessing, but become 
a positive instrument of worldliness. The story is 
told of revival services held in a small town one 
summer. One day the billboard announced that the 
speaker was to preach on the evils of dancing that 
evening. As the preliminary song service waxed 
more and more enthusiastic, a group of young folks 
sitting around in the village store next door rose, 
paired off, and danced to the hymn music. Let us 
beware lest we tear down with one hand what we 
strive to build up with the other. Let us sing with 
the spirit; let us sing with the understanding also. 

END 
SUGGESTED BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lyric Religion by Augustine 
Smith, Fleming H. Revell Co.; The History and Use of 
Hymns and Hymn Tunes by David Breed, Revell; The 
Hymn as Literature by J. B. Reeves, Century Co.; The 


Evolution of the English Hymn by Gillman, Macmillan; 
To Thee We Sing by Herzel, Muhlenberg Press. 





In general it may be said that, so far as ability has permitted, the music created as a 
medium of worship has been in keeping with man’s conception of God, whether the 
music of the devil dance or the music of Bach’s cantatas. If the “sacred” music of our 
day is a criterion, we shall have to admit that we are not thinking magnificently of God. 
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“Since | became a Christian | have been somewhat perplexed as 
to just what the Church is. There are so many denominations today 
—a situation which | cannot find in the New Testament. Sometimes 
| wonder which church is the right one’’—~(lllinois). 


Tue ONE TRUE CHURCH is composed of all believers 
in the Lord Jesus. It is made up of all God’s elect 
—of all converted men and women—of all true 
Christians. In whomsoever we can discern the elec- 
tion of God the Father, the sprinkling of the blood 
of God the Son, the sanctifying work of God the 
Spirit, in that person we see a member of Christ’s 
true Church. 

It is a Church of which all the members have the 
same marks. They are all born again of the Spirit. 
They all possess “repentance towards God, faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ,” and holiness of life 
and conversation. They all hate sin, and they all 
love Christ. They worship differently, and after 
various fashions. Some worship with a form of 
prayer, and some with none. Some worship kneel- 
ing, and some standing. But they all worship with 
one heart. They are all led by one Spirit. They all 
build upon one foundation. They all draw their re- 
ligion from one single book—that is the Bible. They 
are all joined to one great center—that is Jesus 
Christ. 


IT HAS ONE SHEPHERD 


It is a Church which is dependent upon no min- 
isters upon earth, however much it values those who 
preach the gospel to its members. The life of its 
members does not hang upon church membership, 
and baptism, and the Lord’s supper, although they 
highly value these things when they are to be had. 
But it has only one great Head, one Shepherd, one 
chief Bishop—and that is Jesus Christ. He alone, by 
His Spirit, admits the members of this Church, though 
ministers may show the door. Till He opens the door 
no man on earth can open it—neither bishops, nor 
presbyters, nor convocationns, nor synods. Once let 
a man repent and believe the gospel, and that 
moment he becomes a member of this Church. Like 
the penitent thief, he may have no opportunity of 
being baptized. But he has that which is far better 
than any water baptism—the baptism of the Spirit. 
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He may not be able to receive the bread and wine in 
the Lord’s Supper, but he eats Christ’s body and 
drinks Christ’s blood by faith every day he lives, 
and no minister on earth can prevent him. He may 
be excommunicated by ordained men, and cut off 
from the outward ordinances of the professing 
church, but all the ordained men in the world can- 
not shut him out of the true Church. 


It is the Church whose existence does not depend 
on forms, ceremonies, cathedrals, churches, chapels, 
pulpits, fonts, vestments, organs, endowments, mon- 
ey, kings, governments, magistrates, or any act or 
favor whatsoever from the hand of man. It has 
often lived on and continued when all these things 
have been taken from it. It has often been driven 
into the wilderness, or into dens and caves of the 
earth, by those who ought to have been its friends. 
Its existence depends on nothing but the presence 
of Christ and His Spirit, and they being ever with 
it, the Church cannot die. 


iT 1S CATHOLIC 


This is the Church to which the scriptural titles 
of present honor and privilege, and the promises of 
future glory, specially belong. This is the body of 
Christ. This is the Bride, the Lamb’s wife. This is 
the flock of Christ, the household of faith and the 
family of God, God’s building, God’s foundation, 
and the temple of the Holy Spirit. This is the 
Church of the firstborn, whose names are written in 
heaven. This is the royal priesthood, the chosen 
generation, the peculiar people, the purchased pos- 
session, the habitation of God, the light of the world, 





*In this column, questions of Christian students 
on any matter of interest—doctrine, Christian 
living, classroom or textbook questions, personal 
problems—will be answered by qualified men. 
Address questions to Editor, “Since You Asked,” 
1444 North Astor, Chicago 10, IIl. 
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J. HUDSON TAYLOR 

Satan, the Hinderer, may build a barrier about 
us, but he can never roof us in so that we cannot 
look up. 





the salt and the wheat of the earth. This is the “Holy 
Catholic Church” of the Apostles’ Creed, the “One 
Catholic and Apostolic Church” of the Nicene Creed. 
This is that Church to which the Lord Jesus prom- 
ises that “the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it,” and to which He says, “I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world” (Matthew 16:18, 
28:20). 

This is the only Church which possesses true 
unity. Its members are entirely agreed on all the 
weightier matters of religion, for they are all taught 
by one Spirit. About God, and Christ, and ihe 
Spirit, and sin, and their own hearts, and faith, and 
repentance, and the necessity of holiness, and the 
value of the Bible, and the importance of prayer, 
and the Resurrection, and judgment to come—about 
all these points they are of one mind. Take three 
or four of them, strangers to one another, from the 
remotest corners of the earth. Examine them sepa- 
rately on these points. You will find them all of 
one judgment. 


iT iS HOLY 

This is the one Church which possesses true 
sanctity. Its members are all holy. They are not 
merely holy by profession, holy in name, and holy 
in the judgment of charity. They are all holy in 
act, and deed, and reality, and life, and truth. 
They are all more or less conformed to the image of 
Jesus Christ. No unholy man belongs to this Church. 

This is the only Church which is truly catholic. 
It is not the church of any one nation or people. 
Its members are to be found in every part of ihe 
world where the gospel is received and believed. 
It is not confined within the limits of any one 
country, nor pent up within the pale of any parti- 
cular forms or outward government. In it there is 
no difference between Jew and Greek, black man and 
white, Episcopalian and Presbyterian—but faith in 
Christ is all. Its members will be gathered from 
North, and South, and East and West, in the last 
day, and will be of every name and tongue—but 
all one in Christ Jesus. 


iT 1S APOSTOLIC 
This is the only Church which is truly apostolic. 
It is built on the foundation laid by the apostles, 
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and holds the doctrines which they preached. The 
two grand objects at which its members aim are ap- 
ostolic faith and apostolic practice; and they con- 
sider the man who talks of following the apostles, 
without possessing these two things, to be no better 
than sounding brass and a tinkling symbal. 

This is the only Church which is certain to endure 
unto the end. Nothing can altogether overthrow 
and destroy it. Its members may be persecuted, 
oppressed, imprisoned, beaten, beheaded, burned, 
but the true Church is never altogether extinguished. 
It rises again from its afflictions. It lives on through 
fire and water. When crushed in one land, it springs 
up in another. The Pharaohs, the Herods, the Neros, 
the bloody Marys have labored in vain to put down 
this Church. They slay their thousands, and then 
pass away and go to their own place. The true 
Church outlives them all, and sees them buried each 
in his turn. It is an anvil that has broken many a 
hammer in this world, and will break many a ham- 
mer still. It is a bush which is often burning, and 
yet it is not consumed. 

This is the only Church of which no one member 
can perish. Once enrolled in the lists of this Church, 
sinners are safe for eternity. They are never cast 
away. The election of God the Father, the continual 
intercession of God the Son, the daily renewing and 
sanctifying power of God the Holy Spirit, surround 
and fence them in like a garden enclosed. Not one 
bone of Christ’s mystical body shall ever be broken. 
Not one lamb of Christ’s flock shall ever be plucked 
out of His hand. 


IT 1S THE TRUE CHURCH 

This is the Church which does the work of Christ 
upon earth. Its members are a little flock, and few 
in number, compared with the children of the world: 
one or two here, and two or three there, a few in 
this parish, and a few in that. But these are ihey 
who shake the universe, who change the fortunes of 
kingdoms by their prayers. These are they who are 
the active workers for spreading the knowledge of 
pure religion and undefiled. These are the life- 
blood of a country—the shield, the defense, ihe 
stay, and the support of any nation to which they 
belong. 

This is the Church which shall be truly glorious 
at the end. When all earthly glory is passed away, 
then shall this Church be presented without spot be- 
fore God the Father’s throne. Thrones, principali- 
ties and powers upon earth shall come to nothing. 

(continued on page 28, column 2) 
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Everysopy KNows the story of the hard-boiled 
skeptic who was taken to see Madame Tussaud’s 
waxworks; how he began his tour with a grudging 
admission that “this figure of a policeman does look 
pretty lifelike, but an expert can still spot the de- 
ficiencies,” and how he collapsed when the figure 
responded to his remarks by very gently raising one 
eyebrow. 

We get a queer kind of shock, don’t we, when we 
discover that what we’ve taken to be a thing is really 
a living person. There’s something about our atti- 
tude to a person which makes it quite different from 
our attitude to a thing, something that goes very 
deep. In what follows I want, if I can, to clarify 
this difference, and to bring out some of the ways 
in which our attitudes can affect not only what we 
see, but also our whole notions of truth and false- 


hood. 
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How do we acquire our attitudes? 


An experimental psychologist 


by MALCOLM JEEVES 


: 
i 
i 
i 


We know that different types of fact demand 
different types of treatment; that, in particular, 
scientific thinking and faith are distinguished partly 
on this account. Our whole approach in the two 
cases must be different, requiring different attitudes 
of mind. 

Now I am an experimental psychologist who is 
also a Christian. Therefore I am particularly in- 
terested in any light which psychology may throw 
on this question. The problem of adopting the right 
attitude is not solved, of course, by saying, “All I 
need is an attitude of honesty and open-minded- 
ness.” We can take that for granted. By the word 
attitude here, we mean something rather different, 
and perhaps less obvious, although we are all quite 
familiar with what it implies. 

Let me illustrate. We have already noticed that 
the attitude with which we study an object is dif- 
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and what do they have to do with faith? | 


gives some interesting answers 





ferent from that which we take toward a person. 
But even when we are studying an object, we may 
miss some of iis most important features unless we 
have the appropriate attitude to enable us to recog- 
nize them. 

Suppose I am looking with a friend at a clear night 
sky. He points to the mass of stars overhead and 
says, “Do you see the Little Bear?” But I cannot 
see anything resembling the outline of a bear. 

“But surely,” you will say, “the point is that he 
has seen the constellation before and knows what to 
look for, and you do not.” True enough, and there 
is more to it than that. If I am really willing to 
take trouble to learn his way of sorting out the 
stars, then in time I shall doubtless be able to rec- 
ognize the Little Bear. My friend and I perceive 
different things, not because he sees any stars that 
I do not, but because / do not know what to look 
for; I am not ready to notice certain features of 
what is visible to both of us. Only after I have 
adopted an attitude of readiness to see the particular 
outline in the pattern of stars which he says is there, 
am I able to do so. So, in any inquiry, we have to 
make as sure as we can that our attitude (in this 
technical sense) is appropriate to what we want to 
discover. If we look at the stars for a new textile 
design, we may see one, but we shall miss the Little 
Bear. 

Now the same principle applies to our attitude 
to life. Let us therefore look a little more closely 
at this difference we noted between the attitude 
appropriate to things and that which we take toward 
people. Two further examples will perhaps bring 
it out. Imagine that there are two white men living 
among.a tribe of pagans. One is a missionary and 
the other a slave trader. Their attitudes to the 
tribes-people will differ fundamentally. The mis- 
sionary will look upon them as persons, and the 
slave trader will look upon them as units to be ex- 
ploited in his business transactions. 

Or again, how far should we get in making friends 
if we thought of each person we met as merely so 
many pounds of mobile flesh and bones? For cer- 
tain restricted purposes—in loading an airliner for 
example—it would be perfectly proper, of course to 
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take this attitude. But even then, if a man opens 
his mouth and begins to protest, we shall make little 
sense of the sounds coming from it unless we are 
prepared to hear them as words addressing us per- 
sonally. Only when I have ceased to adopt an atti- 
tude appropriate to studying a thing and have 
begun to adopt an attitude appropriate to meeting 
with another person, can I expect to get to know the 
other as a person. 

Granted, then, that attitudes are so important, 
we might well ask another question. In what ways 
do we come to acquire our attitudes? Why do peo- 
ple’s attitudes so often differ? There are many 
reasons; but I want to mention one which I think 
applies especially often in these days of “experts” 
and “expert opinions.” It is called by psychologists 
“prestige suggestion.” 

Here is an example. In a certain psychological 
experiment an observer in a dark room was set to 
watch a point of light. Although it was quite sta- 
tionary, it seemed to him to be moving. A trained 
psychologist also present in the room then told his 
subject that the light was moving upward and to the 
right. When the subject was set to watch the point 
of light again, he said he also saw it move upward 
and to the right although, in fact, it was still quite 
stationary. The prestige of the expert swayed his 
judgment. 

Some psychologists have made a great deal of 
prestige suggestion in attempts to explain away 
people’s acceptance of Christianity. “That’s just the 
way, they say, “in which so many people come to 
accept beliefs about God. When they were children 
they were brought up to do so; they have in fact 
merely accepted the attitudes and opinions of their 
parents.” 

I am afraid, however, that such an argument 
from prestige suggestion clearly cuts both ways. 
It could equally be used to show that there may be 
even more people today who, by what I would call a 
process of wishful un-thinking, have accepted the 
attitude to what Christianity has to say of a few 
influential agnostics. We are under continual pres- 
sure to accept in an unthinking way an attitude to 
Christianity which prevents us from taking seriously 





So long have we been riding on the balloon tires of conceit, for our own good we may 
have to be deflated, that on the rims of humanity we may discover the spiritual laws that 
govern our growth in grace. If our pride has to be punctured, Lord, make it soon before 
we gain too much speed—FROM THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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CHARLES SPURGEON 


We have plenty of people today who could not kill a mouse without publishing it in 
the Gospel Gazette. Samson killed a lion and said nothing about it: the Holy Spirit finds 
modesty so rare that He takes care to record it. Say much of what the Lord has done for 
you, but say little of what you have done for the Lord. 





its claims on our lives. And even if we are prepared 
to admit that it does deserve serious consideration, 
our admission may not get beyond a casual ac- 
ceptance of certain beliefs. 

Now it is important to be aware of the difference 
between such intellectual belief and true Christian 
faith. It is fatally easy, under the influence of 
prestige suggestion, to be so magnetized by the per- 
sonality of a great religious man, that we drift into 
an acceptance of what he believes about God with- 
out going any further. And we may be tempted to 
think that such a second-hand acceptance of beliefs 
is what the New Testament calls faith. But as we 
should soon discover in a time of testing, “faith” 
fails, because “faith” in the Christian sense is es- 
sentially not just the acceptance of a set of beliefs, 
but rather a personal relationship to Jesus Christ. 


To recognize the possibility of prestige suggestion 
should help us to get rid of many of our false prej- 
udices. If we are honest we shall want to divest 
ourselves of all those of which we are aware and 
then face the evidence with as open a mind and 
appropriate an attitude as possible; that is, the 
attitude of one person expecting to meet another. 

If we are to come to know Jesus Christ not just 
as an historical figure, or a great teacher, but as 
a living Person, then our whole attitude to Him has 
to change—as radically as the skeptic’s attitude to 
the policeman at the waxworks. 

“But,” you may ask, “even if Jesus Christ is alive 
today, what kind of relationship is possible with 
Him? Can we come to know Him as a close friend 
just like that?” The experience of many of us who 
have become Christians has been that the first step 
in this process of coming to know God in Jesus 
Christ has been anything but easy. It is not that it is 
dificult to understand; but the first thing we dis- 
cover is that there is something to be settled be- 
tween us and God. We have all, by nature, become 
so accustomed to having our backs turned to God 
and our attention focused on ourselves that our 
whole personality is out of key with His. We find 
we do not want to know God. He demands too 
much. In fact we are hostile toward Him and to- 
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ward too much talk about Him. We tend to run 
away from Him and to try not to think about Him. 

Now it is this aspect of our attitude that really 
constitutes what Jesus Christ called sin. Not pri- 
marily things like lying, or theft, or murder, but 
the wrong attitude from which they spring; an atti- 
tude of hostility to God and His demands. This may 
show itself in all sorts of ways, socially unpleasant 
ones or not. But it is the attitude that matters and 
not its effects. 

It is only when we become conscious of this atti- 
tude of hostility and are ready to acknowledge that 
it is our own, that the Christian message can begin 
to make full sense. For the core of the Christian 
message is an offer by God Himself to help us to 
change our attitude, to overcome the inevitable car- 
rier of wishing unthinking to which it gives rise. It 
is a co-operative affair, not just a desperate attempt 
to reform ourselves by our own strength. But it all 
depends as far as we are concerned on our readiness 
to enter into this relationship, whatever the con- 
sequences. 


I hope you can see my point. The attitudes ap- 
propriate to matters of faith and to matters of 
science must be different. We cannot hope to arrive 
at a personal relationship with Jesus Christ if we 
come with an attitude which is altogether inappro- 
priate, or if we are determined not to arrive at any 
convictions which would be too inconvenient. We 
must come with an intelligent openness, honestly 
and critically seeking the truth, willing to meet God 
in Christ. 

Jesus once said to His critics, “How can you be- 
lieve? What you are wanting is praise from men. 
You are not really concerned with the truth about 
God.” As long as they maintained that attitude, 
personal faith was a psychological impossibility. 
But His promise to all was, “If any one is willing to 
do God’s will, he shall discover whether what I say 
is just another human opinion or really the message 
of God.” END 


This article is a chapter from the British tvF booklet 
Where Science and Faith Meet and may be purchased (35¢ 
per copy) from Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, 1444 
North Astor, Chicago 10. 
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GOD'S MAN AT HARVARD 
(continued from page 2) 

membership was not mixed. In the so-called Mather 
societies, all effort was bent toward personal holi- 
ness so that no time was available to discuss such 
topics of other societies as “Are the souls of beasts 
immortal?” or “Are infants contained in parvo in 
semine marium?” These other groups were theo- 
logical and political (often the same in those days) 
while the praying societies looked for revival, first 
in themselves and then in the whole church. 


When the Great Awakening came in 1740 under 
Jonathan Edwards and George Whitefield, the men 
of the Mather Societies, by then the elder pastors, 
formed the supporting army as revival fires swept 
over the American colonies. END 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Two Centuries of Student Christian Move- 
ments, by Clarence P. Shedd, 1934: Association Press, 
N. Y. C.: The Life and Times of Cotton Mather, D.D., by 
Rev. Abijah P. Marvine: Congregational S.S. and Publish- 
ing Society, Boston and Chicago, 1892; Cotton Mather: 


Keeper of the Puritan Conscience, by Ralph and Louise 
Boas: Harper and Bros., N. Y. C., 1928. 


A significant new inter-Varsity Publication 


The New Bible 
Commentary 


FIRST COMMENTARY ON THE WHOLE BIBLE FROM 
AN EVANGELICAL VIEWPOINT IN THIS CENTURY! 


@ 1200 pages; approximately one and a 
quarter million words 

©@ 50 contributors, many of them well- 
known in Great Britain and North 
shot hy 


®@ Mainly expository, not devotional or 
homiletical 





SINCE YOU ASKED 
(continued from page 24) 


Dignities, and offices, and endowments, shall all 
pass away. But the Church of the firstborn shall 
shine as the stars at the last, and be presented 
with joy before the Father’s throne, in the day of 
Christ’s appearing. When the Lord’s jewels are 
made up, and the manisfestation of the sons of God 
takes place, Episcopacy, and Prebyterianism, and 
Congregationalism will not be mentioned. One 
Church only will be named, and that is the Church 
of the elect. 


Reader, this is the true Church to which a man 
must belong, if he would be saved. Till you belong 
to this, you are nothing better than a lost soul. You 
may have the form, the husk, the skin, and the 
shell of religion, but you have not got the substance 
and the life. What ignorance prevails on this point! 
Men fancy that if they join this church or that 
church, and become communicants and go through 
certain forms, that all must be right with their souls. 
It is an utter delusion. You may be a staunch Epis- 
copalian, or Presbyterian, or Independent, or Bap- 
tist, or Wesleyan, or Plymouth Brother, and yet not 
belong to the true Church. And if you do not, it will 
be better at last if you had never been born. END 

(This quotation is by J. C. Ryle, Bishop of Liverpool at 
the end of the Nineteenth Century) 





LIGHT FOR BLIND STUDENTS 
(continued from page 10) 

the blood of Christ hath made us nigh unto the 
heavenly Throne, we are made worthy by Jesus’ 
sacrifice on the Cross. These things I know ... | 
have finished The God Planned Life by McConkey 
(Just before graduation from the College I gave an 
address based on that... ) It has so wonderfully 
revealed to me the place where I should work, in 
Durham. I believe there is going to be work for me 
to do there for the Lord, and as lately I have learned 
the lesson of letting Him speak before I attempt to 
do anything for Him, I am sure He will help me 
find my life-work soon; but I shall not stir a foot 
in any direction until I am shown clearly what His 
will is.” 

Many Christians have sacrificed joyfully after 
understanding the spiritual need of the blind, and 
have made it possible for us to serve the Living 
Water to these who walk among the shadows. END 
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“A CAMBRIDGE MOVEMENT 





AN INTER-VARSITY BOOK REVIEW 


7 HIS sTORY of the university witness at Cam- 
bridge is significant for two reasons: first, the 
Cambridge Inter-Collegiate Christian Union was the 
pioneer of a movement which now is world-wide, 
represented in North America by ivcF; and second, 
the first eight decades of the ciccu give perspective 
to problems we are facing as we enter our second 
(United States) and third (Canada) decade. Im- 


plicit in the whole book is the advice of experience. 


In a day when we are just beginning to recognize 
the strength of the university community, it is in- 
teresting to read of the continuing stability at Cam- 
bridge through professors and ministers and grad- 
uate students. Simeon, Barton, Moule: each was a 
symbol of that indigenous, mature leadership which 
gave spiritual prodding and sound advice to suc- 
ceeding generations of students. 


“When we work, we work; but when we pray, 
God works.” The Cambridge group early learned 
this truth, for in 1862 a daily prayer meeting was 
begun. In 1873 a “Special Requests Book” was 
added for items of prayer and praise. There was a 
qualification, however: “It is hoped that gentlemen 
who lead in prayer will consult this book, but it is 
left entirely to their own discretion as to whether 
or not they should bring forward any petition found 
in it.” On its earliest pages (the book is still used) 
are requests to pray for evangelistic meetings in 
Liverpool, for famine relief in India, for under- 
graduates who were seriously ill, for the “repres- 
sion of intemperance,” and for children in Sunday 
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school classes taught by undergraduates. 

An interesting sidelight is the strategic role of 
the ciccu in the origins of the English Keswick 
Convention. Other sidelights such as the reaction 
of the ciccu to the Oxford Movement, the leader- 
ship provided for the Church at home and on the 
foreign mission field demonstrate the significance 
of work in the universities. (D. E. Hoste, C. T. 
Studd and Archbishop H. W. K. Mowll are but 
several names which illustrate the latter.) The 
CICCU’s experience with the Student Christian Move- 
ment demonstrates the necessity of maintaining a 
distinct witness. 

Perhaps of greatest interest to this reviewer was 
the fact that while the ciccu’s main drive was on 
campus, they never stopped with the campus. You'll 
be thrilled to read of the Jesus Lane Sunday School 
for poor children, the preventive home for prosti- 
tutes and other evangelistic and humanitarian work 
done by students off-campus. All of this seemed to 
sharpen the men for their witness to other students. 
Constantly the question arose in the reviewer's 
mind: are we missing something today ? 

Read this book, and don’t be turned aside by the 
English terms and local references unfamiliar to an 
American reader. This book should be required 
reading for every 1vcF chapter officer and sponsor. 

END 
A Cambridge Movement by J. C. Pollock, published by 
John Murray, Ltd., London. May be purchased from tvcr, 


1444 North Astor, Chicago 10 or 30 St. Mary Street, 
Toronto 5 for $2.50. 











LEAVE 
THE CROWD 
BEHIND 


by LAURA S. EMERSON 








Someone HAS SAID the Japanese may die by hara- 
kiri, but Westerners commit mass suicide by hurry- 
scurry ! 

A missionary tells of trekking through the Afri- 
can jungle with several native helpers. They made 
good progress until the fourth day when the natives 
sat down, refusing to move. 

“Are you too worn out?” asked the missionary. 

“No,” they explained, “but we must wait for our 
souls to catch up with our bodies.” 

Wordsworth expressed this same truth in his oft- 
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quoted sonnet: 
The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers... 

The rush of college life — multiplied demands and pressing 
deadlines—drains the vitality and leaves the student nervous and 
at wit’s end most of the time. 

But Christian students have an oasis of quiet for mind and 

heart—a “trysting place where God comes down his soul to greet.” 

“Come ye apart and rest awhile,” urges the Master. If we find 

ourselves agitated as cares and troubles loom mountain high, it 

is time gained to wait upon God in the quiet of His presence. 

a “For thus saith the Lord God, the Holy One of Israel: In return- 

ing and rest shall ye be saved; in quietness and confidence shall 
be your strength.” 

Meditation has been called a lost art. But it can be regained. 

He who will resolutely closet himself with God will find rich re- 
wards for body, mind and spirit. Disraeli said, “The art of 
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meditation may be exercised at all hours, and in all places; and 
t men of genius, in their walks, at table, and amidst assemblies, 
turning the eye of the mind inwards, can form an artificial soli- 
tude; retired amidst a crowd, calm amidst distraction, and wise 
amidst folly.” We need quietness to realize the reality of the in- 

visible, those “things not seen.” 
The distractions of time and sense push eternal issues into the 
background. We become entirely occupied with our plans and 
efforts. Petty cares and vexing anxieties of life make the soul a 

troubled sea. 

A young man could see only the hosts of the enemy until Elisha 
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prayed, “Open his eyes that he may see.” Then as 
he looked he saw the mountain full of horses and 
chariots of fire, and he knew that “They that be 
with us are more than they that be with them.” 

Jesus saw Nathanael, burdened by laws and cere- 
monies, sitting under the fig tree, and told him that 
hereafter he should see heaven open. Seeing Him 
who is invisible, we turn our eyes from ourselves 
and our problems to Him who alone is adequate. 

Too, we need quietness to restore our strength. 

Nearness to God brings rest, and rest gives 
strength. We weak ones become strong as we feed 
on the hidden manna. This confidence and strength 
will cause us to move quietly in equipose of soul 
and sweetness of spirit in life’s provocations. Then 
we can say with Paul, “I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.” Henry Burton 
wrote: 


In the secret of His presence, 
Never more can foes alarm; 

In the shadow of the Highest 

I can meet them with a psalm, 
For the strong pavilion hides me, 
Turns their fiery darts aside, 

And I know whate’er betides me, 
I shall live because He died! 


Finally, quietness will give us the proper per- 
spective and enable us to see each circumstance as 
God sees it. 

In the heat of the battle, every care and disap- 
pointment seems magnified. Earth’s pressures mar 
our focus. But alone with God, mountains are 
brought low and valleys exalted. Even the Psalmist 
said his feet had almost slipped; he was envious at 
the foolish; he could not understand. Then he went 
into the sanctuary and exclaimed, “God is the 
strength of my heart .. . it is good for me to draw 
near to God.” 

“God promised me,” a busy graduate told me, 
“that if I would give Him the first hour of the day 
during my college years, He would take care of my 
studies, my problems, and me. And He did just 
that!” 

Today may bring misunderstandings, pressing 
decisions, opportunities for witnessing. The soul 
that will take time to be quiet with God will hear 
His comforting voice: “Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you; not as the world giveth, give 
I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither 
let it be afraid.” 

“In quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength.” END 
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letters from our readers 





GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Congratulations on your new format for This Morn- 
ing With God. It’s your greatest yet—as far as 
mechanical innovations are concerned. One sug- 
gestion, however, to improve it still more: why not 
arrange the copy so that the pages can be cut out, 
folded in half, and—presto—be in the proper se- 
quence in booklet form? I'll admit such an arrange- 
ment would be odd while the magazine is still intact 
—but Good Housekeeping does it with recipes to 
the satisfaction of a good many readers! 


Bridgeton, New Jersey HARVEY C. DOUIE, JR. 


Credit the change on pages 33-36 to reader Douie—ep. 


EXPERIENCE AS PROOF 


In the article Can God be Known? (October, 1953] 
the greatest proof (if we can even allow God can 
be proved) is rested upon the experience of those 
who claim to have met God and that God is real to 
them. This would never stand up as worth anything 
to a person who will not admit what the Christian 
has experienced. 


Atlanta, Georgia FRED WOODBERRY 


For another consideration of the subject, see page 4—eD. 


LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Here is $10 for subscriptions to His to be placed at 
your discretion in the libraries of five colleges or 
universities. I shall appreciate knowing which ones 
these are. This will be a very specific prayer ob- 


jective for me. 
Daytona Beach, Florida MARY L. SCHALLER 


Thank you. His has been placed in five additional libraries 
—a number of universities already subscribe to His.—ep. 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4 


acts 12:20-25 (1) Herod Agrippa I, grandson of Herod the Great re- 
appears (vv. 1, 2). Cp. James +4:13-16. Does the approval of either 
Christian or non-Christian friends have greater effect on my outward social 
conformity than God’s scriptural standards? (2) Note how specifically the 
reason for Herod’s death is given (v. 23). Josephus confirms the facts of 
this incident. Can I claim credit for anything I am,-have, or say, and 
still acknowledge a Creator God, a life-giving Christ, and an illuminating 
Holy Spirit? (3) Note “But” in v. 24. Remembering that only incidents 
which develop the missionary emphasis are included in acts, explain what 
these three contribute (20-23, 24, 25)? 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5 

acts 13:1-12 (1) Antioch now is the missionary center of the early Church. 
What can you learn of it from vv. 1-4? (2) Simeon was a negro; Lucius 
from North Africa. Does God allow race or culture to limit His distribution 
of spiritual gifts? (3) Who “sent” Paul and Barnabas? (Cp. wv. 3, 4) 
(4) Here Paul’s first missionary journey begins (ending 14:27). The first 
stop is on Barnabas’ home island. Their companion, his young cousin (Col. 
4:10), is the writer of the Gospel of Mark. Try to picture these three, so 
differently endowed, facing a sorcerer and an intelligent Roman official. 
Have I confidence in God rather than fear of myself in facing those of 
wholly different background, education, or culture? 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 6 


acts 13:13-25 (1) John Mark’s reasons for leaving are not known, but the 
100 miles from Perga to Pamphylia were notorious for bad climate, dangers, 
rough terrain, and disease. Gal. 4:13, 14 seems to show Paul’s need for a 
time of physical recovery. Have I ever used “illness” as an excuse for not 
doing a needed task, whether at school or church? (2) Paul’s historical 
review recalls Stephen’s. Note his form of address and identification with the 
people. Is God’s revelation in the 0. T. precious to me as a spiritual 
heir of His great promises to Israel? 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 7 


acts 13:26-43 (1) Cp. vv. 26 and 16 noting how the forms of address 
recognize his kinship with them. He pleads in love and with personal 
understanding. (2) In the light of v. 27, dare I assume that a regular 
hearing of the gospel means an understanding or acceptance of it? Why 
was the Resurrection imperative if God were to be trustworthy (vv. 32-37) ? 
(4) Vv. 42, 43 are further proof that the gospel need not be watered down 
to attract, if it is spoken in love (Eph. 4:15). Do I tend to “pull punches” 
in presenting the gospel for fear of offending and turning away the one I 
want to win? 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 8 
acts 13:44-52 (1) What was the cause of the opposition (v. 45)? Is our 
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powered by personality? (3) Consider the many types of people used by 
God so far in the missionary advance of the Church. How few have had 
anything said in their favor before God laid hold of them! 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 25, CHRISTMAS DAY 

PSALM 145. On this day commemorating our Saviour’s birth, let us praise Him 
as the One who through His death and resurrection became Lord and 
Saviour to us who receive Him. (1) What reason is given for the Lord’s 
name to be praised through succeeding generations (vv. 4-7)? (2) Meditate 
on the “Personality” described in vv. 8, 9. Try to imagine a human being 
with that nature. Am I so living that it is obvious One like this lives within 
me? (3) Consider the special message the subjects of this King have to 
proclaim (vv. 10-13). Am I a herald for Him? (4) What qualities are 
added to His character in wv. 14-20? (5) On this day remembering His 
humble birth, is my praise of Him (v. 21)? 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26 

acts 19:1-10 (1) Most Jews would know of the Holy Spirit from o.t. teach- 
ing, but tradition represented Him as withdrawn from them since Malachi’s 
time. V. 2 may imply that at their baptism, they were not taught about 
Him. Am I aware of the ministry of the Holy Spirit in my life? Read 
John 14 and 16, underlining all the teaching about Him. (2) Their baptism 
following on right teaching and belief was testimony to what the Lord 
Jesus meant to them. What does baptism mean to me? (3) This is the 
third and last recorded instance of a group of believers speaking with 
tongues following the giving of the Holy Spirit. Remembering the purpose 
of Acts, what missionary advance does this record? (4) “The Way” was 
the name commonly given the Christian Church. Can our faith be only 
belief (and not a way of life)? Read I John 2:3, 4; John 14:21. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 27 

acts 19:11-20 (1) V. 12 is an unusual record of n.t. healing. One explana- 
tion is that God allowed a special testimony in view of the local need (vv. 
13, 19). Am I cautious in discerning the difference between what God allows 
some men to do and what He commands all men to do? Am I now living 
up to all I know of His requirements for me? (3) There is an unquestioned 


acceptance in the n.t. of personified powers of evil. Do I treat them lightly 
(I Peter 5:8, 9)? 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 28 


acts 19:21-41 (1) Ephesus is a large, strategically situated city on one 
main route to Greece and Rome. Paul’s more than two years there were 
crucial (I Cor. 15:30-32; 16:9; Rom. 16:3, 4) and led to the establishing 
of the seven churches (Rev. 2, 3) in Asia Minor. Consider the importance 
of the solidly established local leadership which would result from this 
visit. Is our chapter witness more solidly established each year as a result 
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can I honestly attest that God has worked through me (v. 12) since I’ve 


become a Christian? (2) Note James’ position of leadership and how his 
knowledge of Scripture (vv. 15-18) confirms what has been said. Do we 
choose our church and chapter leaders for their spiritual qualities, or for 
what we hope may be achieved through their personality? (3) Part of the 


request was forbidden to all by God’s command (Ex. 20); part was central 
in ceremonial law, but was requested as spiritual courtesy (I Cor. 8:7-13). 
Is my attitude one of love and forbearance of tongue when with those who 
honestly abstain from what has no spiritual significance to me? 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 13 

acts 15:22-35 (1) Note the unity of heart of the Church (v. 23), their love 
for all involved, their unwillingness to brush aside any just criticism (v. 24). 
(2) Are the policy, procedure and heart attitude of our group such that 
we can conclude “It has seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us” (v. 
28)? (3) Organizational changes are developing in the Church. Recall 
the qualifications for apostleship (1:21, 22). Consider those for position of 
“elder” or “bishop” (Titus 1:5-9). What are then the basic qualifications 
for leadership of any Christian group? 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 14 

acts 15:36-41 (1) What is taught of the need for follow-up (vv. 36, 41)? 
(2) In one sense this “sharp contention” attests to the accuracy of the 
Biblical record. It reflects credit on no one. John Mark was later very 
close to Paul (Col. 4:10; If Tim 4:11). What do we do to heal any breaches 
in our ranks? (3) Prayerfully read I Cor. 12:14-13:1 and ask God to show 
His place for you in the Body. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 15 

acts 16:1-5 (1) Some place names in Acts are provinces (Syria, Cilicia) ; 
others are cities (Derbe and Lystra). Derbe and Iconium are on the main 
Roman route overland to Greece. Note how the gospel was carried over main 
trade routes to the civilized world. (2) Why was this “reversion” to 
ceremonial Judaism a mark of love and Christian courtesy (v. 3)? (3) For 
further information about Timothy read II Tim. 1:5; 3:15. Is the fellow 
(or girl) I am seriously dating one with whom I could joyfully teach 
the Scriptures to our children? (4) Consider the double result of this 
follow-up effort (v. 5). Is it true of our groups? 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 16 

acts 16:6-15 (1) In wv. 6-10 note the references to the Trinity and the 
equating of Their authority. How would the Holy Spirit prevent any action 
of mine today, or have I closed the way for Him by no longer listening to 
my conscience, reading the Word and praying? Can we safely depend on 
circumstances alone for guidance? Think of illustrations from the Bible of 
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God’s guidance. (2) Paul saw the vision but “immediately we” (v. 10) 
acted. Do I trust the work of the Holy Spirit in my Christian friends? V. 
10 begins the “we” sections of acts, where Luke (the writer) joins the party. 
(3) How does Lydia represent to us the need for faithfully presenting 
Christ even to those who seem “religious” (vv. 14, 15) ? 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 17 

acts 16:16-24 (1) Apparently there is a time gap between vv. 15 and 16 
(Luke’s time references are difficult to follow). Note the emphasis on 
prayer by the body of believers throughout acts (v. 16). (2) Knowledge 
and belief again are shown to be different (vv. 16, 17). Am I too ready to 
accept a statement of correct doctrine as evidence of spiritual rebirth without 
looking further for evidence of new life? Read I John 2:3, 4. (3) Does 
the beating and imprisonment so common to their day (and ours, in some 
countries) seem asking too much? Read Matt. 5:11, 12; Luke 17:7-10; 
I Peter 1:3-9. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 18 

acts 16:25-40 (1) Cp. this release with that of Peter (ch. 12), then read 
thoughtfully Wesley’s hymn “And Can It Be” (Hymns, No. 79). (2) The 
Greek tenses in vv. 30, 31 are crucial: “do” involves duration, “what must 
I keep on working at”; while “believe” is of a single action, once done, 
which is wholly completed. Salvation involves, therefore, only an act of 
the will, done once, completed. Read Rom. 3:24-26. Am I willing to trust 
God for this which He says is true, in an instant justified in His sight, saved 
forever, a free gift with no conditions? (3) What five practical expressions 
of faith followed these conversions? (5) The significance of Paul’s citizen- 
ship becomes clearer later, but here read Rom. 1:16. Do I fulfill my 
responsibilities as a citizen (I Peter 2:13-15) ? 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19 

acts 17:1-9 (1) What emphasis of Paul’s could explain the establishing of 
a strong Church in this short time (vv. 2, 3)? (2) He worked hard to 
subsist (I Thess. 2:9). Do I feel my superior education and abilities limit 
the type of work I will do for God? (3) How had the Church turned the 
world upside down (v. 6). (4) Does our world need it any less today? 
What am I doing about it? 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 20 


acts 17:10-21 (1) How does the attitude of Christian students in our chapter 
Bible studies compare with that of the Bereans (v. 11)? (2) Note the 
repeated references throughout acts to “women of high standing” (e.g. 
16:14; 17:4). The position of women was greatly advanced by the Christian 
Church. Cp. women in non-Christian societies today. Read Gal. 3:27, 28. 
(3) Note Paul’s reaction to Greek idolatry (v. 16). Am I merely irritated at 
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Three Christmas Gifts 





THE WORLD GAVE HIM A STABLE. 


By accident? They didn’t know? Perhaps. 

But it is no accident, no oversight, that causes the world 
to give Him the same gift today. 

What a gift for the Lord of Glory! 

There He is. In that little wooden manger, over there 
by the women’s glove counter. 

A stable of merchandise, symbol of today’s materialism. 

['m~dreaming of a white Christmas . 

A stable of empty sentimentalism. Of trees and tinsel 
and lights, of cards and turkey and sleighbells. 

Have you been a good boy? What do you want me to 
bring you for Christmas? 

A stable in which Santa Claus takes the place of the 
Lord of Glory. 


“He came unto His own, and His own received Him not.” 





Gob GAVE THE WORLD HIS SON. 


One Christmas Eve early in the century, Professor Franz 
Spehmann spoke as follows to a German student group: 
“At Christmas time some people think of the shepherds 
or the wise men. Others are reminded of the Mother or 
the star. 

“But my thoughts are not upon these. Instead, I think 
of God the Father, standing on the threshold of Heaven, 
bidding farewell to His Son.” 

“God so loved the world that He gave His only Son.” 


SOME GAVE HIM WORSHIP AND PRAISE. 


The shepherds glorified God for the Lamb who would 
one day take away the sin of the world. The wise men wor- 
shipped the King of kings, coming Ruler of the universe. 

Today the Christian does not worship a Baby in a man- 
ger; he worships the exalted Lord of Glory. If modern 
society relegates Jesus Christ to a box beside the glove 
counter, the obvious answer for Christians is to make less 
of Christmas and more of Christ. 

The Editor of His 
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NEWS OF THE 


Inter-Varsity has suffered one of its greatest 
losses from the human viewpoint in the home call 
of Ralph Willoughby. 

Ralph was associated with 1vcF from its begin- 
ning, when he was still in high school. During his 
days in the University of Michigan he was twice 
president of the Michigan Christian Fellowship. At 
different times he served as a staff member, a re- 
gional secretary, and during his three years at 
seminary he was a part-time staff member. In addi- 
tion to that, he was a key figure for more than three 
years at the Pioneer Camp of the ivcr of Canada 
where he served in such capacities as Director of 
Senior Camp and Waterfront Director. 

This spring, as Ralph finished his seminary train- 
ing, we felt that his period of training was over 
and a new time of service was beginning. We looked 
to Ralph to occupy a key position in our student 
movement. But God had a higher calling. Only 29, 
Ralph’s period of training had been completed and 

he received the call to be 
with his Lord. After a 
very brief illness, he died 
August 27 in Huntsville, 
Ontario, Hospital. 

Many things stood out 
in Ralph Willoughby’s 
character: foremost, his 
unselfish giving of himself 
beyond the point of duty, 

until in mind and body at times he was thoroughly 
exhausted; his love for the fellow who had fallen 
into sin or who had gotten into difficulty. Ralph’s 
thought was never discipline or punishment, but 
rather renewal and restoration. How wonderfully 
God used him in this way in the lives of individuals! 
And above and beyond all that was his love for the 


Fer the 84th year, Bibles were presented 
to incoming cadets at West Point by the 
American Tract Society. Pictured above with 
cadets (I. to r.}: Henry G. Perry, Dr. Frank 
E. Gaebelein, Frank £. Pulley, chaplain, 
USMA; Col. E. R. Heiberg, Director of Reli- 
gious Education, USMA. 


Lord Jesus. Ralph did not leave his mark so much 
upon an organization as upon boys and young men 
whom he helped to a knowledge of Jesus Christ and 
in the pilgrimage along the narrow way that leads 
to the City of God. 

e A Bible Study and Missionary Conference will be 
held at Wheaton (illinois) College December 28 to Jan- 
vary 1. Schedule: mornings for missionary surveys of 
geographic and professional areas. Cost: about $15. 
Send $3 registration fee to Keith L. Hunt, 811 North 
Scott Street, Wheaton, Illinois. 

In the vicinity of Seattle, Washington, a Bible study 
conference will be held December 28 to January 2. For 
details write to Paul Byer, 521 Ravenna Ave., Seattle 
5, Washington. 

e The Australia tvF held a successful mission 
recently with almost 600 attending the daily public 
meetings. Moody Institute of Science films were a 
feature, as was the “Brains Trust” panel discussion 
of scientists. About 36 professed conversion. Charles 
H. Troutman left last month with his family to do 
student work in Australia. 

e@ NCF groups in St. Paul, Minnesota, are co-operat- 
ing in seminars on witnessing. Doctors, together with 
nurses and NCF staff members, lead the hour-long dis- 
cussions on such subjects as witnessing to patients and 
apparent failures in witnessing. In Chicago, sponsors 
(graduate nurses) are teaching students to lead Bible 
studies. Students who desire instruction remain for half- 
hour instruction after regular Bible studies end. 

e Fifty-six men entering Johns Hopkins (Balti- 
more) attended an IvcF reception this fall. Coke, 
pretzels and potato chips encouraged conversation 
after the formal program. END 











